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\ ADVER TISEMENT. 


"pur "as i ; or Delines- 
tion of the Human Mind, and its 
various powers and principles, is deſign- 
ed for a ſhort Synopſis of the intellectual. 
and moral ſyſtem, by giving as clear and 
ſuccinct a view as poſſible of the various 
ſubjects ir relates to, in ſuch a manner as 
may be more accommodated to the 
practical purpoſes of life than any large 
treatiſe that might be wrote on them: 
It was firſt publiſhed i in Bath anno 1766, 
when long . valetudinary- confinement 
gave the Author, leiſure to amuſe him- 
ſelf by reducing the whole of what is 
here ſet forth into the form of a large 
two- ſheet Map: or Plan; but, though. 
this form might recommend it to the 
more ſtudious and attentive, yet, that in 
which it is now exhibited, has its advan- 
tages of being more portable, and eaſily 
5 peruſed . of readers, 


As, in udying: the- „ of the 


body, we muſt firſt get ſome knouledge 


of Its conſtituent parts, with their dif- 
8 A 2 ä ferent 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
ferent poſit itions, offices, and relations, 
before we proceed to preſcribe or direct 
with reſpect to their management; in 
like manner, in what reſpects the Oeco- 
nomy of the human mind, it is neceſſary 
to begin with enumerating and deſerib- 


ing, as briefly as poſſible, its various 
Powers 90 ee of action. 


This therefore, ſhall make the firſt 
part of the following treatiſe : : And 


The Next ſhall have reſpect to their 
Improvement and Government. 


- 


"The Subjects treated of under both 
theſe heads being, more particularly, as 
follows : 9 | 


CON: 


0 12 N T EMT 2 


PART: E The Human Mind delineated by an 


enumeration and ſhort deſcription of 


its various Powers, Afedions, and 
Paſſions, in the order in which they 


ſeem to flow from, or ſtand related 


to one another, as follows, 


Car, I. Of the Soul in general, with the 


powers and principles belonging to 
n, . 


ITTY I. The ſenſible Powers 


II. The intellectual Powers 
III. The moral Powers 


IV. The recollecting and reſembling 
Powers 


4 


Car. II. Of Self- e e ts tial 


Aﬀettions, or thoſe from which 
the reſt are derived, viz. 


Sxcr. I. Approbation and the radical affecti- 
| — 21 


ons ng from, or allied to it 


* 
15 


17 


26 


e II. 


vil e % 
Srer. II. Diſapprobation and the Radical” af. 
fections ariſing from, or allied to 


it 1 


III. Admiration and che affections . 


from, or allied to it 28. 


CAT. III. Of Efteem and Diſaſtee m, the ir 
| various branches or modificati- 


Sect. I. Eſeem as it has reſpet to our- 


ſelves. . : 26 
CnAr. II. Efteem as it has . to other 28 


III. Diſefteem as it has reſpect to 


ourſelves - | | 29 | | 
. Diſeſteem as it has reſpect to other 30 


Cnar. IV. Of Love and Hatred, with the 277 


fedions ariſing from, or allied to 
them, viz. 


Sr. I. Of Self- Love, and its modifications 31 

H. Of Benevolence 7 
HI. Of C omplacence 
2 Hatred of Malevelence- 38 
V. Hatred of Diſplicence” | 


Cnar 


33. 
35” 


40 


EDU AH AÞ 


' Cay. v. Of Deſire and Aver/ion 


Stor. I. Of De/ire and its modifications 42 


II. Of Aver/ion its modifications 43 


Cx. VI. Of Hope and Fear. 
Ser. I. Of Hope. and the Aﬀettions allied 


8 


3 


to it 45 


II. Of Fear and the Auen, allied to 


> 3 48 - 


Cn. VIE. Of Jos and Sorrow,  * 


Sxer, I. Of Foy and its modifications 30 
The Of Sorrnan and ite madificatiane 52 


PART. IL Contains various Obſervations and 
| Directions, with reſpe& to the 
human Faculties and Paſſions, 
their nature, improvement and 
Government, as ſet forth in the 
eight following Chapters, viz. 


Cuay. I. . General Obſervations on the mental 

ſyſtem, with remarkable Charac- 
ters and Properties of the Affec- 
tions and Paſhons 55 


Crap, II. Particular Remarks on ſome of ; 
the Paſhons, n 
1 5 CAP. 


4 CONTENTS. 


Cuae, III. Remarks and Rules reſpecting the yy 
Natural Faculties, viz. The Un- 
derſtanding, Imagination, Memo- | 
ry, Or. 71 


Char. IV. Remarks and Rules reſpecting the 

| Moral Powers and Principles, the 
Difpofitions of the Heart and Will, 
the Affections and Paſſions e 


5 : 
s * 
6 eee a ae or de ons on ans 


Cray. V. Moral and Religious Directions, for 7 
regulating the Paſſions - , 


cnAr. VI. Outward Inditations, or Expreff- 
ons of the Affections and * 87 


C HAP VII. The xe Abuſe of the Mental Faculties 
W Fe, 97 


Cn Ar. VIII. Motivet and Cautions reſpecting the | 
Government of the Poſſions, &c. 110 
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HUMAN FACULTI ES 
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The Human Minp delineated, 
by an enumeration and ſhort de- 
ſcription of its various Powers, 
AﬀeFions, and Paſſions, in the 
order in which they ſeem to flow 


from, or ſtand related to one 


8 : 


Of the Soul in general, with me 
Powers and Principles wann 
to It. 


"HE SOUL of MAN is that The ſoul, 
part of his nature which is 
Foiritual, or immaterial and im- 
mortal; when it is conſidered in 
reſpect of its animating the body, 
it is called Spirit, and, when, in re- spirit. 
ſpect of its inherent intellectual 5 
powers, Mind; theſe powers are iind. 


External. 


Internal. 


The ſenſes. © 


ſome times, in alluſion to the Aiffe- 
rent parts or organs in which bo- 
dily motion and ſenſation have 
their origin, called the faculties of 
8 head and heart, the firſt being the 
natural or directive, and the ſecond 
the moral or active faculties; the 


cleareſt view or conception we can 
have of all theſe, is by deſcribing 


394. Wi e them as follows. 


SECT. | 
Of the Senf ble powers. A 


HE ſenſible powers in gene- 

ral, are thoſe by which we 
receive any ſenſations or impreſſi- 
ons independently of the will, and 
are called Senſes. pon. 


Thoſe by which we receive im- 
preſſions from external objects are 
called the five External Senſes, of 
deeing, hearing, <p" ſmellipg, b 
and touching, * 

Thoſe by arhick;. we receive 
fuck impreſſions; alſo, from inter- 


nal objects, independently of the 


will, are called Internal Senſer, ſuch : 
as a public ſenſe, a moral ſenſe, a 
ſenſe of honour, propriety, G. 

hat 


5 CARS 
9 
8 
11 


The Human Faculties. 18. 
That internal and innate prinei- l Iuſtinct. 
ple of action, common to man with 
inferior animals, by which he is 
+ naturally incited to, or drawn off 
from any external object or pur- 
ſuit, without waiting the deliberate 
operations of Reaſon, Is called In- 


Jude 


The: natural propenſities v we TEE, Appetites. 
in common with inferior animals, 
towards ſuch objects as are neceſ- 
ſavy for the preſervation, ſupport, 
and nouriſhment: of the body, both 1 thr 
in what reſpects the ſpecies and i in | 8 
a dividuals, are e e Air 


„ 


8 E c T Tn 
ot the Intelleftual Powers, 


. "HE Kaka faculties i in general, Reaſon; 
> by which man is diſtinguiſhed 

c | from inferior animals, and fitted 

„ 0 diſcover, reliſh, and purſue a 
higher good, Boes by the name of 

l - KB Reaſon. : 2 0 8 


This, as it 105 pekte particularly Under- 
the power of diſcovering truth, and ee 
diſtinguiſhing 1 it from the contrary, S 
1s called e !:! ; 


e 
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„% "vs 
| Judgment, The exerciſe of the wand 


ing, determining as to the qua 
of different actions or objects, en 
comparing and diſtinguiſhing them 
according to their diſcovered na- 
ture and tendency, is GS Tuag- : 
* 5 


Prudence. In the proper exerciſe of this, 
diſcerning the beneficial conſequen- 
ces of actions or objects, diſtin - 
guiſhing and preferring them ac- 
cordingly, conſiſts Prudence; and 

Wiſdom. The joint exerciſe or co- opera- 
tion of all our faculties, in purſu - 
ing the beſt ends by the beſt means, 
conſtitutes true iſdom. 


Sagacity, This ah applied to the c com- 


. mon affairs of life, and when fup- 
_ Poſing only a common fize of in- 
tellect, employed in judging of 
truths that ſeem obvious, however. 
important, and aided by experience, 
and a kind of inſtinct, rather than 
much culture, reaſoning, or refine- 


Comment ment, is called Sagacity or Nr 8 
Senſe. Senſe. „ 5 


Arts and 


— From a proper application or 
exertion of all our faculties, prompt- 
ed 'by neceſſity, proſecuted with in- 


duſtry, 


* 


The Human Faculties, 55 | 37 


duſtry, na encouraged byproſpects | 

of public and private utility, ſpringnss 
the numerous progeny of Arts | 

and Seiencts "Ih 


8 E c T. III. 5 
ot che Meral Powers: 


T power of clog: or coli 
ſing, according to the diſcovered 
nature and tendency of actions or 
objects, is called: the ane 


5 The e of the Affections, 
will in purſuing good, and avoid- 

ing or averting evil, are, when calm 

and ſedate, called Acfections; and 
= when ſome animal emotions or 
Y. perturbations accompany them, | _ 
rendering the mind in ſome mea- 

ſure paſtive,while under their influ- 

- © ence and prevalence, they t ake the 
name of Paſſions; of all which the Paſſions, 
moſt univerſal and inſeparable from 
the Soul, and that, from which the 

reſt, however numerous or vari- 

ous, take their origin, is the princi- | 
ple of Self-preſervation, as deſcri- Self-preſer- 
bed Chap. 1 8 


By repedted _ or long indul- 
gene of theſe principles, they grow 
A 3 into 


: 1 b ; 1 a 
f \ Sw 938 | joan 15 a 8 
=. . "PO" 2» 


$ Habits. 1010 Habits; - their habitual prevas , 
1 lence, or particular combinations 
g ee of ſuch habits form particular Tem- 
| aj | 5 3 pers and Diſpoſitions, by which the 
1 1 Conduct is regulated, and the ge- 
il | neral tenor of men's temper and 


conduct, or the different ends to- 


| Characters. form their different Charafters. : 


within us, which determines our o- 

pinions of the morality of our acti- 

ons involuntarily,and inſtinctively, 

. by paſſing judgment upon them as 


led Conſcience. 
Juſtice & A proper regard to conſcience in 
dur intercourſe with others, accor- 
dingto their various relations to us,. 
and the laws and duties ariſing from 


| Equity, Honeſty, Integrity, Fidelity, 
Veracity, Sincerity, Candour, &c. 


than conſcience, intereſt or law, 1 is 
called Honour. 


which they appear to be directed, 
Conſcience.” That reflex ere ing W 


right or wrong, the objects of ap- 
probation, or mee is cal 


theſe, (giving every one their due) 
conſtitutes the cardinal virtue of 
Juſtice, in all its different forms of 


9 
+ 


er. A regard to character rather 


SECT. 


„ n < 2 
— n 2 
— — — — 1 
n 


"iy 


ideas, is called Refletion. 


The Human ans 7s 


8 E c T. iv. 
Of the Recalleing and Reſendlin ng 


Powers. | 


HE power of ping c or af: Imaginati». 
ſociating ideas (whether they on- 


are ſo connected by nature or not} 
and forming images or pictures of 
their objects in this united view, 


ſo as to repreſent or bring them 


nearer to the mind, (however ſeem- 


ingly diſtant, ) is called Tmagination 


or Fancy; and „ 


The mind's perſuaſion of the Opinion. 


reality of their union or connects 
on, is s called Opinion. AC ep 


The ver of recording, retain- Memory. 
ing, and recollecting paſt percepti - 
ons and imprenons,! is called Mee 
mory. : AS 


The joint exetcife of the under- p,geaion. 
ſtanding and memory in afſembling 
and ſurveying internal objects or 

The joint exereiſe of the under- Ate, 
ſanding and imagination, explo- 


may the region of poſſibilities, and 


collecting 


— 3 
— 2 A — a 
5 
5 9 
" 1 4 2 
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Improves 
ment. 


Genius. 


Wit. 


Taſte. 


15 "+ ot i; 
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N 


collecting materials for * 
ing or facilitating ſome end, other - 


wiſe, unattainable, is called Inven · 


tion, and the proſecution of ſuch 8 
diſcoveries, n 


P 


by ke capacity and dis Bont. 
on for theſe exerciſes; ariſing from 
nature rather than culture, and 
articularly adapted to ſome par- 


ticular objects or e is s called 


Cenius. 1 3 0 ; 1 2 


| Bu Gals perception rather of 
2 the fanciful than real relations of 


objects, with ſuch an aſſemblage 
and repreſentation of them as will 
beſt communicate the perception 


or 1 we have. to others, 


Wt nt quick perception of 


the qualities that conſtitute any 


. particular ſpecies of beauty or pro- 
pPriety in objects, and a conſequent 
reliſh for them, i is called Tae; but 


too frequent a change of this, or 
of the objects i it has reſpect to, e- 


Whim or Teal, is Whim or Fer 


Capri rice. 


5 


„ 0 


a 8 
4 * wo "4 7 N . * 
| f 14 1 a EE. 
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' 
| 
' 
ö 
| 
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ſpecially when fanciful and not . i 


Ay Pe w 


1 W of excellence, na- 


n. Aim bb. Oe 


Gn 


Of Self preſervation, and the Radt- 


cal Aﬀeftions, or thoſe from 
which the reſt are derived. 


QELF- RESERVATION! is a prin- aich 
ciple natural to all living, but | 

more eſpecially to all rational crea - 

tures; in the former it is govern- 

ed only by Inftinf?, in the latter Inflina. 

likewiſe by Reaſon ; The miniſters, - 

or rather auxiliaries of reaſon, are - 

the. Aﬀettions and Paſſions, the force AﬀeBions 

of which is increaſed according as on; 3 

the propenſities of inſtinct co-ope- · 

rate with them, in purſuing good 


and avoiding or averting evil; 


the firſt and ſimpleſt motions of | 
the mind towards theſe (beyond 


che mere perception of them) are 


A og and ö 1 


£ 


1 Of eee the Radical fc — 


3 _—_ kraut, or allied 
WHEN, in the object of 26 2 Approbatk 
ception we find any congrui- on. 


tural 
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Deſire. 


Hope, | 


s * 


ward expreſſions of which, in dif- 
ferent degrees, are called Commen- 
dation, N eee 0 


ral, yet without any inclination or 
: propenſity towards it, it raiſes E- 
fleem ; which | is either of e 5 


pleaſure, and ſome inclination or 


c called e „ 


of any object are accompanied with 
uneaſineſs in its abſence, and plea- 


tural or moral, ſo as to communi- 
cate pleaſure, it*is-reckoned good, 
and raiſes Approbation ; the out- 


When zegard ; is Had to 7 hey 
jue or excellency of the object we 
approve, either intellectual or mo- 


or Others. e ee THAO 

. 888 of N 5 
object. or reflection on its agree - 
able qualities, our approbation of 
it is attended with a ſenſation of 


propenſity towards i it as good, it is 


When o our approbation and love 


ſure from the apprehenſion of its 
approach or attainableneſs, our af- 
We tours! i, is called Os. 


A mixture 05 7 aids joy a- 
gitating the mind, and anticipating ; 
ts 


The 2 and Paſſions. 3 


- its ; en) oyment, according to the | 
7 = probability there is of accompliſh= © 
ing the end, or obtaining the s 


1 eee 


FS pleaſing lation. of TER on wo 
— | the actual or aſſured attainment of 

| good, or deliverance from evil, is 
Called Jay, e! is Aer Natural 
or ee, | 5 | 


la 


S "I: 


of Dinh 7 As Radi· 
cal Sections ariſin 8 0 or 
allied to it. þ 3 ; 


HEN the object we perceive. is Diſapproz 
incongruous or. diſagreeable to® e 
ous ideas of excellence, natural or 
| moral, ſo as to communicate pain, 

it is reckoned evil, and raiſes Diſ- 
approbation; the different degrees D 
and  expreflions of which, are 
Blame, eee e Dif- 

grind 2110995 20” cle irifeg 20 

When the object is . Diſcſtcem, 

Jas worthleſs or of no value, either 

un an intellectual or moral ſenſe, 
a- yet not fuch as to merit hatred or 
ing '- © averſion, 


24 


Hatred, 


Averſion. 


Auicu of 


_ averſion, it raiſes Dijefteem, which 


is einher of Ourſelves or of others. 


When by frequent belle dien on 
its diſagreeable qualities, our diſap- 


probation of it is attended with a 


difinclination of wind 3 it, it 


is called Hatred, which can ſcarcely 
ever be ſaid to have Self for its 
object; ſo that its different forms 


_— diſappointing or counteract - 


the ſelfiſh, or even the public 
Qtions, have no * names. 


When our 3 . 


hatred of any object are atcompa- 


5 nied with a painful ſenſation upon 
the apprehenſion of its preſence 


Sorrow. 


or approach, there follows an in- 


fron. 


A mixture of averſion and ſor- 


row, diſcompoſing and debilitat- | 


ing the mind, upon the approach 


or anticipation of _. is called 


Fear. | 


— 


op 


A painful . of Hirte, | 

upon the deprivation of good, or 

| the mods its or arrival of e- 
VPI, 


clination to avoid it, called Auer- 


; "wa 


, * 


The Aﬀeftion and Paſ _ 25 


vilis called Sorrow, which i is either 
Natural or W 


„ c T. Ul. 
Of Admirat ion, and the affections | 
ariſing from, or allied to „ * 


W HEN regard i is lied partly to Admiration 
the excellency, but more to 


the uncommonneſs of the object, 
there is a pauſe Amon by W l 

ration; and 
| When regard is had ok to do Wonder, 

uncommonneſs or ſingularity of 5 

the object, and no other en it 

is een with munten 
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An nation to be more - fully Cartel. 

acquainted with the object we per- 

ceive or admire, is called Curiaſitix. 
If it appears ſuddenly or unex- Surprize, 

pedtedly, it raiſes Surprize, which, Amaze- 

riſing high, is watered or 1 Jpg 
niſtment. 1 . Aſtoniſn- 


X ment, 


CHAP. 


* 


of Efteem and Diſc Neem. 


'STEEM, (as defined Chap. II. It | . 

92 5 I.) has reſpect either to 5 | ; 

1 e B ourſelves | 
> | 


26 8 41 View. 1 


1 or to others; and the 1 
may be ſaid of Diſſteem, (as defined 
Chap. II. Sect. H.) Both of them, 
therefore, may be delineated or 
traced through their different mo- 
Aigegtigns, as follows. | 


8 E C T. I. 


of lan, 28 it has reſpect to ours 
_ felves. inks 


Pride, 8 THEN « our cs of ourſelves 
or opinion of our own. rank 
and merit is ſo high as to leſſen the 
regard due to thoſe of others, it is 

called pride, which is increaſed by 
whatever increaſes this ſelf-eſteem, 
obſequiouſ- as ee Faker, Praiſe, 


e . K. ; $ 


Arrogance. 7 When ofa: leads us to lad 9s 2 
ny right or diſtinction that is not 
due to us, it takes the name of Ar- 
| regance. JE | 
nach. A diſplay of: 5 8 * outward. 
—_—_— expreſſions of diſreſpect or con- 
tempt in our carriage towards o- 
thers, is called Haughrineſt, or TO 
Jelence. 


83 * —— 


Sclf-ſufi» Such an opinion of our own a- 
-ciency. hilities and attainments, as makes 


| The Aﬀettions-and Paſſions 37 


us regardleſs of the advice and o- 
pinion of others, is called elle Suffi- 
oienqy, or conceit. 1 "2... 3.5.3. Conceit,. 
This, when accompanied with a Vanity. 
perſuaſion that others have a hig 
opinion of our merit, is vanity. 


1 8 * 
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A vain diſplay of any imaginary. Oſtentation 
merit or diſtinction of our own, in 
order to gain the attention and re- 

gard of others, is O/tentation. And 8 

When this diſplay is made in i- Aﬀettation, 
mitation of others as to qualities, 
not material to us, nor poſſeſſed by 
us, it is Aectation. 
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. 5: noble elevation of mind, ari- Generclitys, 
Ung from a juſt eſteem of ourſelves, 
and ſenſe of our ſuperiority. to o- 

_ thers, diſpoſing us to do the more 

good to them, without any view to 

Fes is called eee 


A 


When this t ſelf- nber Magnan- 
is accompanied with a contempt of 9 
danger, and diſpoſition for enter» 3 
prize or great exploits, together 
with a noble independence of mind, 


* k rakes the name of een — 399 64 i : 
3 | * it SECT, | 1 


223 > 
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s r Or. b cotb: 


Of Seen, as it has epectte cherr; | 


Juſt ſenſe of our own errors; 
follies, and weaknefles, diſs 

poſing us to bear with thoſe of o- 
thers, is called Humility. 


Hu a 


Equanimi® Generoſity and humility, or a 
e juſt ſenſe both of our worth and 
dodur weakneſs, not affected nor al - 
tered by outward circumſtances, e- 
vents, or opinions, produce that e- 
qual temper of mind called Equanits 
_ 


? E * 7 Oo 2 < 
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* 


1 


Courteſy. Ah prüper 1 of cſeem and | 
good will to others, regulating our 
deportment towards them, accord- 
ing ta their various conditions and 
relations, is called Civility, Com: 
. plaiſance, or Courteſy, + as modes of 
Politeneſt; ; and ; 
8 When the object is e to us 
we regard it with e, Res 
Joe, and Hanour, | 


| 3. Reverence, .. ; When hb object carries in it an 
[| "idea of greatneſs and dignity with 
8. IT ſuperiority, it commands Awe and 


Reverence, 0 


9 / 2 29 


When it has any thing in it. ſub- — | 


e ſolemn, or fſacredʒ LY n 
ne nl. --ief4* ; 

When this has God kor i object, Adorations 
and is accompanied with acts ex- 


preſſive of it, it is eee or 
Haoratian,” * i AY 


SECT. afar 


Of Diſeherm, as it 5 aba 10 
Ourſelves. e a 8. 


ISESTEEM. 5 ourſelves; Do. Humility 
an inſenſibility of our real me- 
rit, or the: diſtinction due 0. us, 
and over-rating that of others, oc - 
cafionsundue Sanity. | 


— ** 8 


* 


When this 8 us: lad: to le auler. 
e influence of others, by an | 
implicit, yet voluntary. compliance 
with them, even againſt our 'own ,_ , » 
experience or judgment, it is . 
Simplicity and 
A facility hence ariſing i in our Eredulity; 

aſſent to the teſtimony or reliance. 
on the veracity of others, even a ©: 7 
| gainſt our own experience and 
judgment, is called Credulit y. 


* 


bl 
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Fuſillani- When diſeſteem of ourſcives i is 


mit y. 

N Wees with ſo low an opinion of 
| our own abilities, as may prevent 
our undertaking or executing what 


we are capable of, it induces a cer» 
tain weakneſs or feebleneſs of mind 


ane aten. 


Abjectneſs. Pufillanimity often following on 
pride, and leading to low ſubmiſ- 


ſions and artifices, eſpecially if for c 


low ends, is called ere 
mene 


1 5 E 0 T. Tv. 


of Di fem, as it has bea te 
* Others. 1 Fo 


Pride. ISESTEEM of — 8 e 


too far; has the ſame effect as 


too high an eſteem of ourſclves-1 in 


5 1 Pride; and | 
Contempt, | When this is aecompanied with 
an opinion of their inſignificaney 


or inferiority to us, we regard 
them with eee 


Periſion. - e riſing bigh, with much 
(exprefiious of it as may expoſe to 
the contempt of others, is called 
Deriſion, or Ridicule; 3 and 


When 


% 
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When the object of our con; Scorn. 
tempe is, reckoned far. beneath us, 
it is conſidered. with. Scorn or. Dit | 
dain. 70 . es 
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of tek and Batre a this Ah 


fections ariſing from, or allied to 
them. 


Lorz wid; Bataan, (as. defined i 
Chap. II. Sect. I. and II.) may 8 
be conſidered, i in all their different- 
modifications, according to their 
different objects or degrees, as in 
the five mes ſections. | 
8 E C 7. „ : 


of Self- Love, and! its modifications, ; 


THEN we ourſclves. are the Y Self lov 

timate objects of our love or 
regard, it is. called -Self-Love; 
which, when accompanied with 
certain inordinate propenſities to- 
wards outward. objects, takes the 
different forms and names after· 
mentioned, | 


When 


| 
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1 When Self. Love engages us to : 


the purſuſt of any kind of good, 
becauſe others are ſharers in it, or 
rivals for it, eſpecially if our ob- 
ject be fame or diſtinction, and our 
aim to raiſe ourſelves to the ſame 
level with others, rather than fink. 


them to ours, it is called Warns. 
tion. f 


88 Self. Love engaging to the im— 
moderate deſire and purſuit of 


power and authority; i is called Am. 
| bition; and | | 

Tyranny. TInfatiable- ambition; ben nen 
with abſolute or illegal power, with · 


out goodneſs, i is: be e 


CEovetouſ- 


Seiten engaging to abs ibo 
Avarice. derate-defire of any object poſlef- 
ſed by another, is called Cavetouf- 
neſs, or, (when. wealth is the ob. 
85 jekt) Avarice ; and | 
Pane g According to the value that ap- 


Pears to be put upon outward 


goods, our diſtribution of, or affec- 
tion towards them, is called Pent- 


| ry, Frugality, or Profuſion. Hd 1 


Fnkuality, = Self-love, determining to the im- | 
moderate defire and purſuit of ſen- 


The Aﬀe®tions-and Paſſions. 


faal pleaſure, or whatever gratifies A 


only the outward ſenſes and appes 


tites, is called Foluptuonſneſ or Sen- 


luality.. 


Diſſeluteneſs ; and 


From immoderate enjoyment in 


any of thele ways, comes Ariane, 


Self love, engaging wn. the pur: 8 | 


Gait of eaſe ar reſt, is een Indo- 


lence. 1 


This, when. | Lan eres ag in- cloths! 


dulged, i ſo as ta induce a certain de: 
bility or vacuity of thought; is ax 
led Sluggiſdneſs or Sloth. _ 


5; SECT. uU. 


# 


or Ben celine, in its various. 
forms or modifications: 


taking the ſame common nature 
with us, and capacity of receiving 


good. from us, with. a diſpoſition, | 


on our part, to communicate it, 


good 


This, according. to the Jiferens 6 — 
forms in which ſenſual pleaſure ig * 
purſued, takes the different names 

af Gluttony, Debauchery, Luxury; 


* 4 


THEN. others are the alidiots Benevo - 
objects of our Love, without = 

regard to their moral qualities, or 

relation to us, but only their par- 
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love Has tke deneral name of Demos 
ane 


Good Will. When this WP Gs a natu- 
ral or habitual deſire of pleaſing, 

or communicating good: to all o- 
thers; without exception, it is called 
en Good a or Gaod nature. 


Hamanity. | Sack a iſpolition;: when exer-- 

ciſell towards inferiors or depen- 
dents, is called. Humanity; and 
when diſplayed i in communicating a 
te others, without regard to our 


own intereſt, or to any indigence, 
Liberahy. neceſſity, or requitabon their part,. 


it is called e "Bounty, or 


? 34 


85 *% III. » ee 
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 Liberulity.” 


5 Beere f pes 2 gu ade 
Erutitude. is Gratitude ; an inward impreſ- 


ſion of this, hola m__ vs 


Thankful- oxprefiiog. Prefs. : 


444 FF 147 


- Praiſe. 


. Bacioralinee: to as Thjuzious, 


Mercy... hen! in aur power, or needing our 


aſſiſtange, 1 is called Mercy, e ans 
1 ache or Clemency ; and 
Meekneſs: I this hinders our returning has 


juries, when provoked to it, we 
give it the name of Lenity, ane 


nn „ 


* 


12 . Benevolence 


4 


* 
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| Benevolence.. to the afflicted is Pity. 

Pity or Compaſſion. mes 

When to this is joined a fellow. Sympathy, 
feeling of their diſtreſs, ariſing ei- 
ther from ſimilar experience, or 
From natural humanity and Tender- 
:nefs, of heart, i it is called Sympathy + 3 
and 

If theſe FT us. to . or | Charity. 
relieve them, without hopes of a 
return, or-.even-to.think-and judge 
Fayourably. with reſpect to them, 
zit has the name of Charity. 


5 BE Ub: 


8 of Complacence, conſidered "AC- 
.cording to. its various objects and 
Sete. 


mY 


HEN regard i is had to the mo- Complae . 
rkl—al qualities. of the object, its ee. 
relation to us, and fitneſs to pleaſe 
or do us good, love an into 


eee. 


e in a mall degree 5 Sate enn. 


is 1 by Sati faction; in a 
Higher degree. by Delight ; and . Delight 


| When regard is had, not ſo much Kindneſs 
tg aa qualities of the _— as to 
its 


— — — 
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its OA to us, it is called Fond- 
neſs and Kindneſs. ; 


Uokinineſs The want of this, where due, is 


"Soeiable- 
neſs. 


＋ . | 


Natural 
Aſſection. 


Patriotiſm. 


Devotion. 


Onkindneſt. 


We , 
a LS 


A natural or habitual compla- 


cency of diſpoſition, engaging to 


_ affociate with others, in general, is 
called Sociableneſs, 7 

Mutual complacence, intimacy, | 
and equality, together with a con- 
formity of diſpoſitions, virtuous 
principles, ends, and purſuits, con- 
ſtitute that happy union of minds, 
called true e Friendſbip. 


When the objects of our love 
and complacence are ſuch as ſtand 
in any natural relation to us, it is 
called Natural Aection; ; and _ 

When our native country and 
its intereſts are the objects of it, it 
is called Patriot iſm. 


When Got is the object, an = | 
bitual. defire of pleaſing him, with 
a diſengagement from whatever 


may leſſen our regard and affecti- 


on towards him, is called Devo- 


now. 1 


il 


"7 "This, 
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This, when mixed with a filial Piety. 


and reverential fear of offending 


him, is Godlineſs, or Piety; but 

When a flaviſh fear of him is 
the motive, rather than love, and 
leads to multiply outward rites of 


worſhip, or to lay more weight on f 


theſe for pleafing him than on in- 
ward exerciſes and affections of the 
heart, and to conſider trivial events 


or occurrences, as intimations of 


his favour or diſpleaſure, it is call- 


ed ee 


An attachment to particular Bigotry. 
fects, factions, or opinions, to the 


prejudice of true piety or patrio- 


tiſm, is Narrowneſs of Spirit, or 
Bigotry ; but 


When this attachment is regu- M. 3 


lated by reaſon and benevolence, 


ſo as not to mar our charity for 
thoſe who differ with us, nor lead 
to any undue ſeverity towards * 


them, it is called Moderation. 


An uncommon vehemence A 


femper appearing in our attach - 
ment to particular parties or opi- 
nions of any kind, and engaging 
vs d to propagate or defend 
N 


* 
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them RY to oppoſe. or ſuppreſs 
the cant, is called Zeal, | 


36 


Enthuſiaſm, Zeal . any ee parties 
or opinions, ariſing from an ap- 
prehenſion of ſupernatural influ- 
ence and incitements, rather than 
from any deliberate reaſoning with 
reſpect to it, and accompanied with 
an uncommon energy of ſpirit and 

_ elevation of gh and affection, is 1s 
Called Enthuſe an. | | 


VVV 


Hatred of Malevolence, and its dif- 
Ferent Modifications. 


Malevo- LAT RE D, diſpoſing to hurt or 

Jence. © © injure others, rather than to 

| benefit ourſelves, is called Maleva- 
lence. 


Ul-nature. a habitual malevolence, or | 

diſpoſition to diſpleaſe others, is 
Il. uill, or Ill nature 

Malice. This long continued towards a- 

ny, and either unmerited, or un- 

forgiving, is Malignity or Malice. 


| Ingratitude, Any degree of malevolence. to. 
our benefagtors, or even neglect, 
and 


14 
'$] 
s; 
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LA n 
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and undue returns to ne, is In- 
gratitude. = 


8 
a 


A a oppoſition to go- Rebellion. 
vernors or ſuperiors in the lawful 
exerciſe of their authority, is Rebel. 
lion; and! Fa 

Such an oppeſition to the will of Impicty: | 
Cod, or contempt of what relates 


w o Kim, is OY" 


* 
£46 R * 
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-- Malevolence- to Frm kerle Inhnan- 
when at our mercy, is Inbhumanity; . 
Unwillingneſt to relieve or think 
favourably. of them, . Uncharita · Uncharita- 
Meneſs ; LON bleneſs. 
This, when cbm aid with elves. 
mfenlibäkty, or inattention to their 
diftrefs, is Hard- heartedneſ, 
Add infoknce to any of theſe, 
and it becomes Barbarity or Cruel c mr 


- 


„ 
Pp > 


A wanton- cruelty to others, Petulaney. 
without benefit to ourſelves, i is Pe- 
zulaney; , 

When by any. of theſe, the cha- N 
rafters, rather than perfons of o- 
thers, are attacked, it is called 05. 
Toquy, ” Rzproach, and Scurrility; © 
C 2 "> ©: © 
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Raillery.. is when ſoftened by Goin : 


mixture of wit and humour, is: 
called Raillery, and Ree. | 


SECT. v. 55 


Hatred ot Dane ans its dif 
ferent modifications: 


Diſplcaſure. WHEN Hatred diſpoſes to OY 
rather than to hurt or injure 
others, it takes the name of ente. 
| ſure, or Diſplaceney; 
Diſlike. The ſmalleſt degree of chis, is 
I called Diſlike. 


W When batred is pointed at every 


Harſbneſs or Severity; and 


0 


When it is on account of ; innqs. 
it is Meroſeneſs, 


riſe high on a ſudden, from an 


and perturbation of mind in conſe- 
quence of it, it is called Anger. 
LS 


thing criminal, without regard to. 
what may extenuate, it is called 


cent pleaſures or liberties, without 
making proper allowances for them, 


"ike hand eee 


apprehenſion of injury. received, 


£ 


ke 


kk. wh 


bead & 
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The firſt workings of anger may Animoſty, 


be reckoned Animeſtty ; and its ef · 
fects, ere 5H _.-- | 


An injury dom an mferlor, is Indignat's 
red an Indignity; and the ſenſe Us Ss 
of it, Indignation. 

Our ſenſe of any jury o or the Reſent« 
re-aCtion (as it were) of our minds, ans 
for repelling it, is Reſentment ; 

A propenſity and chdeavour- to Revenge. - 

injure the offender, more than to 
_ reclaim or ſecure 3 Ane is 

Revenge. | 

This, when ſettled into a habit, Rancour. 
and refuſing Emo is Wi 
and Rancour. 


An habitual proneneſs to anger, Fretfulneſs. 


on every little occafton; is called 
Frerfulneſs or Peeviſbneſs ; 

This, when ſilent, is Sullennefs ; Sullenneſs. 
when talkative, Snarling; and Baile 

When there is added to it, an Forward- 
impatience of contradiction to our- * 
ſelves, and deſire of contradicting 
others, it takes the name of Fro- 
wardneſ or gen 188 


*. 


Anger, rifing to a very dien de- Fiereeneſs. 
gree, and extinguiſhing humanity, | 
C3 becomes 
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becomes  Fierceneſs, and its out- 
Fury. breakings, Fury. | 


Wrath. A ſudden and immoderate tranſ- | 
£ port of anger, is Wrath, and. its 
8 outbreakings, Rage. 


| 
| < 


Of Def Ire od ainſi ion, e 
according to their different ob- 
jects and . 


8 C. FT 


Of Defire,. and its more general 
modifications, agreeably to the 
definition of it, Chap. II. Sect. I. 


8 Weak motion, or 3 ot 
the mind towards the object 
deſired, is called Inclinatiun; 
Impulſe. This, when violent, and ſuch as. 
cannot be rationally accounted for, 
s is called Impulſe, © 


 Partiality, When regard is not had to the 
nature and qualities of the object, 

ſo much as to its relation or agree - 
ableneſs to us, we are ſaid to re- 
gard it with Partiality. 1 


r 
2 


nal virtue of Temperance; and 
In the command of our Gow Content 
ment. 
in a. general, and conforming them 
to our circumſtances, lies Content- 
ane, | 5 . 


4 


| | 4 
The Metis and Paſſions? 43 i 
Defires after what reſpects the Appetites.. ; 
fupport of the body, a are called 0 f 
petites: : 1 | A 
In a proper e or aac Tempe- g 
in conſiſts the cardi- ee. 9 


. ee and 3 Longing: 
is called, Longing; 
When it is much ha in view v Greedineſß 
of ſeizing its object, it riſes to 
. Greedineſs or Auidity; and 
When it is accompanied with Propenſity. 
| much. emotion, and eagerneſs, with - 
out the deliberation. of reaſon, it is. 
called $f Piet Os 
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Of Averſion (as defined Chap. II. 
Sect. II.) and its more n 
modifications. 


VERSION in its weakeſt de- Indiffe- | 
gree, or rather the abſence of . 


e ls called dndi dane 
Wh Averſion 


4 


Prejudice. | eds to any object before 


Diſguſt 
ie 


4 


Miſanthro- 


py- 


Reluctance. 


Antipathy. 


9 A View r 


examination, or without rational 
grounds for it, is Prejudice; and 


When it riſes to a high degree, 
from either ſatiety, - aſſociations of 
ideas, or previous experience of its 
diſagreeable qualities, it is Diguſt; 

An habitual diſguſt and diſlike 


to mankind, i is e M5 Bann 


Averfion to any object, when: 
we are conſtrained to chooſe or 
comply with it, is called Reluctance. 


A conſtitutional averſion to any 


object, immediately upon the per- 


ception or apprehenſion of it, with- 


Abhor- 
rence. 


| object, diſpofing to avoid it, it is 


Horror. 


out regard to its qualities or im- 


prefſion on others, is called a natu · 
ral Antipathy. 1 


When diſpleaſure and averſion 
riſe very high, eſpecially upon an 


apprehenſion of moral evil in the 


called Deteſtation or Abhorrence. 


When theſe diſpoſe us to avoid, 
not only the object, but the thoughts 
of it, and are either accompanied 
or eaſily alarmed with fears of the 

cams 


wo oo 


3323 @ 
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ſmalleſt approaches to it, we are 
W * with Horror. 41217 


. H A F. VI.. 
Of Hope and Fear, T2 


THESE two = defined: Clin 
II. Sect. I. and II.) may be 


= and through their different 


forms or modifications, as ſet forth 
in the two following Sections. 


* I 


8 r. wn 


b 


TEAK. 14 diſtant os waiting Expectati- 
the effect or ſucceſs of means, 88 
is called Expectation. 

The ſteady maintainance af hope 8 
3 tranquillity, even in this ſtate, 
when attainment is protracted, R 
ſufferings in the way to it, forms. 
the virtuous habit of Patience; as 

Devout acquieſcence and fold Reſignati 


fion, when deprived or We * 
ed, is Refi gnation. 


Hope elated by N of ſac- Con fidence. 


. in obtaining its object, is * 
led .. ; but CO 
Groundleſs 
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preſumpti- Groundleſs confidence, or ſe- 
85 curity of the end, without the ule 
of proper means, is Preſumption. 
Vanity. Self - confidence, accompanied: 
with a pleaſing apprehenſion of ſelf- 
importance, are penal Nan 
ents of Vanity; and | 


3 Aſſurance. A ſecurity. hence arti * ap- | 
| probation as well as ſucceſs, whe- 


ther e or _ = * 
furance. L 


Empudence. Confidence, without modeſty, or 
a ſecurity. of obtaining any end,. 
without regard to decenty and pro- 


ande in the means, is W 8 


Heſitation, "Mw. ales about che 
cChboice of means for obtaining the: 
deſired object, is Heferation'sz 
Suſpenſe. Hope, wavering or flucruating 
in or after the uſe of theſe. Menus. 

ens Suſpenſe. 5 


Reſolution; When ſuſpenſe is e 5 


the means fixed, we come to ſteadi· 
neſs and -Reſolution : 


' Gbſtinacy, This perſiſted in, when the 


grounds of it are imfuffeient, * 
Ofemacy, or Stabbornefs; 
bebe 


— we” y 
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Stubborneſs in matters of _ 
nion 1s called Dogmatijm. $65 1d $51 Dogma- 


| 5 bs tiſm. 
Contempt of any unavoidable courage. 
danger, in the execution of what 
is reſolved upon, is called Hitrepi- 


dit y,Boldneſs, or Courage, and ſteady 


Per ſeverance in it, amidſt oppoſi - 
tion, is Conſtancy. e Conſtanoy, 
'A diſplay: of theſe 4 in Warklke at” Bravery. 


e takes the name of 
Bravery, or Valour. 


An impatient encountering Of Rahneſs. 
danger, rather than wait the uſe of 


z Probable means for avoiding or a- 


verting it, is Precipitation, or Raſh! 
gy 3% 5 


That ſtrength and vigour af Fortitude, 
mind which appears in a diſplay of 
courage, firmnefs, and reſolution, 
when much oppoſition is to be re- 
ſiſted, diſtreſſes ſupported, difficul- 
ties and dangers ſurmounted, for 
the attainment of great and valu- 
able ends, | conſtitutes the cardinal 
virtue of Fortitude. | | 


Deſire, eſpecially when miged Wiſh, 
with hope, leads us to ih; but 
While we haye more of deſire Doubt. 
than Wes or even while, by a 

ſuſpenſe 
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A View of 


Tufpenſe of judgment and opinion, 
as to any objects of inquiry, the 
aſſent of the mind is delayed and 
unſettled, we are ſaid to Doubt. 


Scepticim. When acubiing and Tuſpenſe 
become habitual, eſpecially in mat- 
ters of faith, there follows a kind 
of vibration or uncertainty of judg- 
ment and has Ama called e 


bt 


SECT. u. 


of Fear, &c. (as defined 19125 n. 
Sed. II.) | 


N np fear of any e · 
vent, mixed with perplexity, 
ſuſpenſe, and frequent alarms a- 
bout every minute circumſtance 


relating to it, is called Sellicitude, | 
or , | 


Anxiety. 


ns This, when. immoderately in- 
dulged, and che event Protracted, 
grows into Impatience. 


Suſpicton, Fear of another 8 endeavouring 
ſecretly to prevent our attainment 
of the good deſired, raiſes our 
Suſpicion; ang 5 
1 


Suſpicion 


The AfeBtions and Paſſions, | 4s | 


\ Suſpicion of his having obtain; Jealouſy. - 
7 or being likely to obtain it him- 
ſelf, raiſes or conſtitutes Jealouſy. 

Fear, flying from danger, rather Cowardice. 
than encountering, and, by the uſe 
of proper means, averting it, is 
Cowardice. | 


| Habitual fear of ſomething aw · Dread. 
ful, is called T 


A fadden and unaccountable fi Fright. 
of fear, is a Fright, or Panic. 


This, when ed: with ſur- Terror. | 
prize and much diſcompoſure,grows 558 


into Terror and Conſternat ion. 


When the probability of che ob- Deſponden · 


. ject's approach - that-. 1s dreaded, CY» 


comes to be increaſed, the mind 
gives way to De/pondency.; and, 
When all hopes of averting it t Deſpair, 


are extinguiſhed, it ſinks into De- ” 


air; mmm hes 


Fear, mixed with humility, fluc- Piffdence. 
tuating in the choice of means, 
and preventing the neceſſary reli- 
ance on them when choſen, is called 


TU.» and Diffdence.. 


D _ When 


* 4 
. 11 
U 


1 


70 


50 
Dejection. 


Shame. 


grows into Dejection of __ 


A View of 


When this prevents action and 
the uſe of means, as unavailable, it 


Diffidence of ourſelves, accom- 


panied with much delicacy in our 


ſenſe of whatever is mean, inde- 
cent, or diſhonourable; and fear 


or its being done by, or imputed 


to us, is called Aan . 


Conſciouſueſi of any ſuch ching 8 
being done by, or imputed to our- 
ſelves, or thoſe we are concerned 
for, occaſions Shame; and 

An habitual apprehenſion of in- 


Halnfulneſs. curring this, ariſing from an ex- 


ceſs of delicacy, and conſequent 
diſcompoſure, is called Baſhbfulneſs. 


HA r. Un. 


Of Foy and Sorrow, their various 
forms, objects, degrees, &c. 


9 EDT. I. 


Tor, Natural 1 Moral, (agree- 


| ably to the definition of it, 
Chap. II. Sect. I.) may be traced 


through a variety of modifications, | 


as follows: 


Joy, 


The Mections and Paſſions. EG 7 


Y Joy, on account of good ob- Congratd- 
t tained by others, is een big 
Congratulation, 


When it aliſon occaſionally from Mirth. 


r ludicrous or fugitive amuſements, 
* in which others ſhare with us, it is 
r called Merriment or Mirth, 

d 5 


Joy, ariſing from a nee o- Triumph. 
ver ſome conſiderable oppoſition, 


s is called Triumph; and 
” When this is accompanied with Vain-glory. 
d much oftentation, the name moſt 


n, of it is e, 


at | When joy is ſettled into a habit, Gaiety. 
* or flows from a placid temper of —_— 
£ mind, formed to - pleaſe, and be 


pleaſed, it is called Gaiety, Good 
3 umcur, or Chearfulnęſt. | 


18 . ride high oi a fudden, Exultations- 
| is E xultation. 


Immoderate tranſi ports of it, ra- . Raptures. 
viſhing the ſoul, and raiſing it, as 


e- it were, above itſelf, are called 

t, ee . or Ecſtaſies. 

d 5 | 

mm Well-grounded ſelf-approbation, Moral joy. 


from a conſciouſneſs of our tem- 
y. 5 | D 2 per 
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Serenity. 


Glory, 


_ Felicity, which | is 7 8 by Slo- 


Lappineſs. 


renity of Mind. 


AVieu of 


per and conduct's being regulated | 


aright, with reſpect to God and 
man, is the foundation of true 
Moral Foy, inward Peace, and Se- 


When this riſes high, and is ac- 
companied with a lively ſenſe of 


the divine favour and approbation, 


it gives a fore - taſte of the celeſtial 


17. 


Habitual joy and ſerenity, ari- 


ſing from the perfection, rectitude, 
and due ſubordination of our fa- 


— 


culties, and their lively exerciſe on 


objects agreeable to them, conſti- 


Concern. 


SECT 


ORROW, Natural and Meral, 
(agreeably to the definition gi- 
ven of it, Chap. II. Sect. II.) may 
Itkewiſe be conſidered according to 


the diverſity of its modifications, as 


follows : 5 


Se in its en degree, i is 
called Concern. | 


When 


tute mental or rational Happineſs. 


nd Md ad 


D242 & 
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When it ariſes from the diſap- Vexat ion. 
pointment of hopes and endea- 
vours, its name is Vexation. 


Sorrow, when ſilent and thought: penſiveneſs. 


ful, ſettles into Penſi veneſe, or r Sad- Sadneſs. | 


neſs. 


When it is long indulged, ſo as Melancholy 
to.prey upon and poſſeſs the mind, 
it becomes habitual, and n in- 
to Melancholy. | 


Sonett increaſed and continu» Grief, 
| ed, is called Grief. | 


When toſſed by hopes and fears, Diſtraction. 

it is Diſtraction. 8 

When theſe are . up by Deſpair | 

it, it ſettles into Deſpair. ; 
The higheſt degrees, or rather Agonies. 

ſenſations, of natural ſorrow, are 

called Agonies. 


8 as from the un Condou 
merited ſufferings of others, is ex- lence. 
preſſed by commiſeration and Con- 
dolence. 


3 Our 
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fe, ͤ 
Sympathy. Our ſenſe of theſe ſufferings, 
Compaſſion by Sympathy or Compaſſion ; and 
Conſolation Our endeavours to ſoothe, or al- 
leviate them, by Conſolation. 

Envy. . When our ſorrow ariſes from 
the happineſs of others enjoying a 
good which we deſire, and think 
we deſerve; or when we rejoice 
on their loſing it, it is called Envy; 
Detration When this leads us to rival 
their merit, by leſſening it, rather 
than by raiſing our own, it is cal- 

led Defamation and DetraFion.. 


Regret, _ Sorrow on account of actions or 
events which might (in our opini- 
on) have been prevented, is called 


Regret : 
Murmur- Fruitleſs and inactive complaints . 
ing. of them, is. Murmuring or Repin- 
ing; : 


Repentance A change of temper and con- 
| duct, is called Repentance ; and 
Contrition. The Humility and. ſorrow ac- 


companying this, has the name of 
Contrition. 


Remorſe. When ſorrowariſes from a pain- 
ful remembrance of criminal acti- 
ons and purſuits, and i is accompa- 


nied 


The Aﬀeftions and Paſſions. 


ried with ſelf-condemnation and 


compunction of mind on account 
of them, it is called ee 


1 
it 


When remorſe is unavailin g it n 


att high, it anticipates 'the infer- 


nal miſeries, and is called Anguiſb. 


PARTE 


Various Obiitations: aud Direai- 
ons, with reſpect to the Human 
Faculties and Paſſions, their Na- 
ture, Improvement, and Go» 
vernment, „ 


CHAP. I, 


General Obſervations on the Mental 


- Oyſtem, with remarkable charac- 


ters and Properties of the Afec- 


tions and Paſſions. 


THO, PR the clearer conception 

and deſcription of the Men- 
tal Powers, it be neceſſary to ex- 
amine them ſeparately and ana- 
Iytically, yet care muſt be taken 
that they are not looked upon 
as ſo many diſtin Agents in the 
mind, which is always to be con- 
Gdered as one ſimple indiviſible 


principle, 


Miſappre- 
henſion of 
Faculties. 
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Rules and Gt 


eres operating or exerting it- 


elf in all theſe different ways. 5 
5 9 o 
Diſputes a= It ſeems to be, for want of atten- b 
= s from tion to chis, that ſome diſputes have A 

f ariſen among Moraliſts (whom, of "of 
all men, they are the moſt unbe- 4 

coming) about the freedom of the te 

Will when determined by the judg- Br” 

ment of the Underſtanding ; alſo |: 

whether it is by Reaſon, Conſcience, pe 

or a Moral Senſe, that moral quali- 10 

ties are perceived; and the like 10 
queſtions ; for which ſee the ine 
ſtimable writings of Mr Locke, 8 

Butler, Hutcheſon, Price, Smith, 1 

an What deſerves our attention 4 

more in this caſe is, that 1 

n af 

Principles I. As frown the contemplation Ge 

GE” of man's bodily ſtructure, there are th 

ſo many proofs of the wiſdom an we 

goodneſs of our adorable CRE A- ge 

TOR, we have ſtill more from an ne 

attentive view of this moral Anato- 18 

D my of the human mind; thus we for 

| fee principles of action ſeemingly KM 

oppoſite (as in Chap. IV.) placed ſo as tal 

to balance one another, like the tu 

antagoniſt muſcles of the body, ei- pr 

ther of which ſeparately would oc an 


caſion 


caſion diſtortion, yet jointly form 

an admirable ſyſtem or compoſiti- 

on, but ſuch as muſt be owned to 
bear the marks of depravity and 

departure from its original ſtate; 
and, if even the ruins of this be ſo 

admirable, what may we ſuppoſe it 
to have been in all its primæval 
Innocence and excellence, tho? ftille 

ſhort of that to which we may ex- 

pect that, by the divine goodneſs, 
it ſhall be advanced through the 
A „ ooh e en 


- 
d& S: 


To prevent orten nh pre-. profita- | 
e view of 
| we Maps of being thus ad- hem. 
vanced indiſeriminately, and to ani- 
mate our ambition and endeavours 
after it, amidſt the tumults of paſ- 
ſion, the allurements of ſenſe, and 
the ſtimulations of appetite; which 
we may at different times be obli- 
ged to encounter, it will be always 
neceflary. to remember that this life 
is a field of combat, betwixt Rea- 
ſon and Paſſion, as it is alſo betwixt 
Faith andSen/e; and betwixt the bru- 
tal and angelical parts of our na- 
ture; that, by ſuch an oppoſition f 
principles within us, our obediencge 
and virtue are put. to the trial, and . 
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that the conſequences ſhall be ac- 
cordingly immortal honour or diſ- 
grace." - | 
Paſſions re- 2. Another evidence of divine 
fembling 
and diver- Wiſdom in the moral fabric, ſimilar 
ſifying. to that in the natural is; that, as 
h in our outward ſtructure, tho” 
there be an uniformity or reſem- 
blance in the eſſential parts or or- 
gans neceſſary to life, yet there is 
a variety or difference of voice and 
features neceſſary to diſtinguiſh one 


from another; even ſo, as to the 


inward on ien tho' there be 
an uniformity in reſpect of thoſe 
paſſions and diſpoſitions neceſſary 
for the preſervation and defence 


of the whole or individuals, as love 


of children, country, reputation, 
c. yet there is a variety leading 
to different objects, ſtudies and 
purſuits, where the general good 
requires it, as in the purſuits of 
knowledge, fame, power, &c. and 


the difference of characters as to 
ſoftneſs and ſeverity, ee and 


debe to Ke. 


Proportion 3. Where this” Paſſions. are na- 


of Paſſions 


> @ Reaion. TO ftrong and br mans there 


15 


. NOTES - SCs oe 5 


7 . 
1 i. — 


vn. the Faculties and Paſſions. 
is originally a proportianable 


ſtrength or vigour of Reaſon to 


check and controul them, if pro- 
perly exerciſed and improved for 


this purpoſe ; but, if otherwiſe, the 
ſtrength of reaſon will diminiſh, 


while that of paſſion increaſes, as 

Inſtinct co- operates with it; hence 
it is that we often ſee Look of Life 
and of Riches grow ſtonger with 
years, when, they ought in reaſon 
to grow weaker, and would have 
done fo, if proper culture and diſ- 
cipline had been uſed ; this is one 
of many evidences, that Weakneſs of 
Paſſion does not always argue or 
ariſe from weakneſs of mind, but 
the contrary : It has, indeed, with 
ſome colour of reafon, been alled- 
ged, that weakneſs of Body gives 
advantage to the paſſions, as it oc- 


caſions a greater ſenſibility of out - 
ward injuries, infirmities, and ne- 
ceſſities; but the culture and dif- 


cipline mentioned, will (through 
the divine aid) be found effectual 


in this caſe likewiſe, for giving a 


noble ſuperiority over theſe an 
ward diſadvantages: 


. The Paſflons are 2 ; Paſſions are 


we are rend to give way to them ontagious. 
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perception to others; hence it is 


Influence of. 5. Paſi ons depend much upon 


opinions 
and aſſocia- 
tions. 
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when we ſee others do ſo, or when 


we have lively repreſentations made 
to us of whatever gave an acute 


that poets and orators diſplay the 
deſigns, hopes, views, and attach- 
ments, of thoſe in whoſe favour they 
would wiſh to intereſt us, as in the 
ſtories of Pallas and Camilla, Ni- 
ſus and Euryalus ; - but any repre- 


ſentations, either! in the epic or dra- 
matic way, are blameable that tend 
to raiſe affections and paſſions 


which ought to be ſuppreſſed, as diſ- 


truſt of providence or approbati · 
on of vice, by repreſenting it as moſt 


commonly ſucceſsful, varniſhing it 
over with falſe colours to deceive 


the imagination, or blending it in | 


judiciouſly with many engaging 
qualities in the ſame character. 


Opinions; thus the opinion of a- 
nother's power and. inclination to 
hurt us, raiſes our Anger, that of 
another's. undeſerved miſery, our 
Pity, Sc. They alſo depend u- 
pon aſſociations of ideas by the 
fancy, and happineſs 1 is influenced 


1 wee, by our opinions of 


What 


co leo 
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what is good, and the objects or 
ideas aſſociated with it, giving riſe 
and occaſion to correſponding paſ- 
ſions, ſo that there is no knowing 
a man's happineſs or unhappineſs 
unleſs we knew his opinions, aſ - 
ſociations, and paſſions thereupon. 1 
6. The Paſſions when immode- bd 
d e 0 and diſappoint them- ante un? 
ſelves; thus the rage of the choleric 25 them- 
man makes him unguarded and e.. 
impotent; the ardour of the lover 
makes him more aukward and un- 
graceful ; 3 the timidity of the cow- 
ard 'magnifies the danger, and 
makes him leſs able to avoid it; 
the. inſatiableneſs of the covetous 
man mars his credit.; and the pre- 
fuſion of the vain and ambitious 
'often leaves them in poverty and 
ignominy, the evils bt enden b 
l them. ; $ 177 3 4 19 n 
Oo. The Paſſons. 710% 1 ebene ju 
prot as may be obſerved, where -- gas 
Fear, Anger, Love, Ambition, &. 
prevail: However unreaſonable we 
think the paſſions | of others, we 
are apt to think our own juſtifiable, 
while we are under their influence, 
until by: Reaſon's reſuming its au- 
7 thority, 
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thority, we come to view them 
through the fame clear and tem- 
perate medium that we do thoſe 
of others; or that an impartial 
ſpectator would view thera. 
Manner of 8. The Paſſons. are not to be 
railing or raiſcd or ſuppreſſed by A direct Or 
— poſitive act of the Mill, but in an in- 
direct manner, by getting our at- 
tention turned to thoſe Qualities or 
Properties of any object that tend 
either to excite or abate them; 
Hence it is that the ſame object 
often excites love or hatred, deſire 
or averſion in the ſame or diffe- 
rent perſons, according to the view 
taken of it, and apprehenſion of 
its real or 5 nb, ere a | 


As Sorrow, e Ane been often tems 
Fear, &c. or moderated, in this indirect man- 
ner, by whatever employs the time 
or thoughts otherwiſe, and by ſuch 
conſiderations as excite Hope or 
Fear: Fear, by conſiderations of 
character, ſafety, and neceſſity, di- 
verting it to another object, and 
thus making it counteruact itſelf; as 
alſo by whatever exerciſes Zope or 
ee ; and chere is no paſſion 
WP. wuhatſoever 
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_ whatſoever but may be prevent - 
ed, excited, or moderated, by ſuch 
_ conſiderations as diminiſh or mag- 
nify the importance of their ob- 
jets, and by gaining time to vary 
their directions; as Cœſar did by 
ſmothering his anger 'till he had 
counted the Roman alphabet. The 
government of the tongue, and 
guarding. the avenues of /en/e, will 
alſo be found a great ſtep towards 
the government of the paſſions, to 
which the power of moderating "| 
them is, more neceflary than the art | 
of [raiſing them. It is the ſelfifhy 
paſſions, not the ſocial, that need 
moſt reſtraint, 
9. We cannot 1 how . 
far any paſſion may influence a fluence ac- 
cording to 
man's conduct, from knowing the their degree 
Degree of i it, unleſs we alſo know No 
what Proportion it bears to his 
judgment or experience, and to 
the other principles or paſſions that 
influence him: There is no man 
but has all of them . in ſome de- 
gree, but they are naturally-ftrong- 
er in ſome and weaker in others, 
and differ in the ſame. perſon in 
different ages and circumſtances ; 
| | E. 2 ſo- 
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ſo: that it is this proportion which 
determines how far any one of 
them, as Compaſſion, Benevolence, 
Devotion, &. is in a due degree by: 
being © ſuperior to malevolent or 
felfifh enn which balance 
them. 3 


low the 10. There is no paſſion that 
paſſions of ſways Individuals, to which Nations. 
individuals x: 
Hecome Na. and Communities are not ſubject, if 
tional. the means of propagating or diffu- 
fing them become general; from 
henee proceed not only the tempo- 
rary ferments that have often be- 
come national; but likewiſe the 
different Characters and tempers 
which have been aſeribed to diffe- 
rent Nations to. which the natural 
cauſes of climate, diet, air, &c. as 
We as the moral ones of educati- 
„laws, religion, "_ may have 
compidured. | 


How — e e ay 1 
ons and ap- have no regard to Good. or Evil i in 
van their objects, for they lead to or 
from them, without any thought 
of their qualities; but the Paſſions 

are accompanied with: ſome regard 

or) attention of this kind, to the 

. imagined 


On the Faculties and Paſſions. 8 


imagined qualities of objects, and 
their effects are to magnify their 
good and evil, and thereby quick - 
en our other powers in the pur- 
uit of them. — Love is by way of 
eminence ſometimes called AMec- 
tion; _ Anger, Wes 5 


ena I. 


Particular Remarks on u, of: the 
* ener N . 


* 


x. DESIRE, e on, e eh Spiritual af 
| Sorrow, Malebranche calls 39 
Spiritual Mections, becauſe the. .  _,. 
pureſt Spirit, if ſubject to evil, may _ | 
be ſuppoſed. capable of them. Ihe 
two Bs Os neareſt to ſenſe 
tions. 


2. The command of our Deſires command 
is of particular - conſequence to „f Peſires. 
happineſs, being the foundation of 
contentment, and of that gladneſs 
of heart that accompanies it. The 
fewer and more moderate they are, 
the fewer are our wants, and con- 
ſequently the lefs our dependence 
on outward perſons or things to 
been them; it is this that keeps 

E 3 our 
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our happineſs in our own Power, 
and confines. it to a ſenſe of the 
approbation of GoD and our own 
Minds: Some Deſire indeed is ne- 
ceſſary as a ſpur to action, but as 
.outward enjoyments are limited, 
our Deſi res ſhould be ſo. likewiſe-; 
for it is not the pleaſure of enjoy- 
ment, but the pain of diſappoint- 
ment, that bears any laſting pro- 
portion to the ardour of our de- 
fires; they make objects neceſſary 
to happineſs, which are not 0 of 
act ö 
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Llappineſs © 9 The Happineſs wy others is 
_ Ry pg the ultimate object of 
deſire, and not (as Mandeville af - 
ſerts) always deſired with a view 
to our own; for, if ſo, the Love 
Friends, &c. would always ceaſe at 
death; nor can its continuing then 
be aſcribed to aſſociations of ideas 
(like our concern about our own « 
bodies, and thoſe of others after 
death) for it grows ſtronger by re- 
flexion, which ſuch aſſociations do 
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| How de- The Miſery of others will „per- 
lircd, "haps,ſearce ever be found to be an 
828 N ultimate 
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abt object of deſire, bak ra- 
ther deſired with a view to ſome 
imaginary good or gratification, 
which probably the worſt of men 
would: chuſe to attain without ſuctr 
miſery to others, if it Appeared e- 
e eaſy to e | 


fo We us. more power over And in our 
the Miſery of others than over their?“ “er. 
Happineſs ; hence it was neceſſary 

that Compaſſion ſhould be ſtronger 

than Congratulation ; and as every 

man has it in his power to hurt us, 

Anger becomes neceſſary, that the 

fear of provoking it might re- 

ſtrain from injuries; when no o- 

cher principle would do it. 


Wy injuries are mn when 3 L. 
viewed through the medium of our manner of 
_ own: Anger, Self- love, or Hatred, pan, 
they are lefſened by a proper al- 
lowance for thoſe of others, as alſo 
by conſidering that the Injurious 
are objects of Compaſſion, as well as 
of Reſentment; that the being too 
ready to ſuppoſe them our ene- 
mies, for every offenee, is the way 
to make them ſo; that death muſt 
ſoon end 0 our quarrels; and if we 

| | would 
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would then forgive others and be 
forgiven by the Supreme Judge, 
we ſhould not delay the practice of 
forgiveneſs: Trifling injuries are 

beſt puniſhed by neglect, and upon 
a proper view of them, Row few are 

there but what have reſpe& to 
Trifles ? it is pride that magnifies 
them; allow others to have their 
opinions and defires as well as you, 
and if they really injure yu; will 
you puniſh- yourſelf for it? Con- 
ſider how paſhon muſt unfit you 
for every duty of religion; keep 
the example of JEsVs in your 
eye; confider every great provoca- 


Zion as a ſpecial trial from Gop by 


which he wants to prove you, and 


think how much more profitable, | 


pleafant and glorious, it is for you 

to approve yourſelf to Gop,and o- 
vercome the violence of your ſpi- 
Tit, than to take revenge. See more 
'of this Chap. VII. 


The proper import of Com- 
5 en is ſorrow and concern for 
another's miſery; to this two o- 
ther perceptions are often joined, 


viz.ſome fatisfaction on account of 


2 


thers 


our own — and fear of what o- 


„ 
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thers feel, but neither of theſe" two 
are compaſſion, tho from their fre- 
quent conjunction with it, Hobbes, 
Mandeville, &c. make one or other 
of them to be the whole of com- 
paſſion, and thereby make it A fel 
wn Ro 9h Ts $0342 e 


6. Lots of Fame" and Wr of Lore 14 
Shame, tho' they are not virtuous! fear of 
principles, yet are ſuch powerful ſhame. 
and prevalent motives of action, 

that they muſt not be weakened or 
ſuppreſſed without ſubſtituting high-- 
er principles in their ſtead; the lat- 
ter ſerves often for reſtraint, where 
ſuch higher principles are wanting, 
and the former. viz. Love of Fame, 
is one of the moſt univerſal ſprings 
of action, tho' ſuch as (when not 
under the government of reaſon 
and conſcience) may lead to what 
is criminal, as well as to a Mean- 
neſs, which ſeems to be very incon- 
fiſtent with it: Alexander's deſire 
of having the inſtructions of Ariſ. 
totle communicated to none but 
himſelf, is an evidence of this; his 
paſſion, even for literary fame, 
thus far got the better of his Be- 
ne volence: The commentaries of 
iy” 9 ( 
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| PR and his conference with hee 
Egyptian Prieſt about tracing the 
ſources of the Nile, ſhews his ha- 
ving been(tho' in a nobler way) ac- 
tuated by the ſame prineiple ; and 
this age has produced a PRINCE 
of the illuſtrious houſe of BRAN - 
DENBURGH, who, by his writings 
and warlike atchievements, ſeems 
to be a fairer candidate than Cæſar 
for Literary as well, as Military 
Fame, both of which are too much 
to be graſped at, and very ſeldom 
attained by the ſame man; but 
which are ſo far vain, that they are 
never liberally beſtowed. but upon 
thofe who are beyond the power 
of enjoying them, nor deſerved *till 
oy are made ſubſervient to _ 
| enn | 


A juft view 7. As it is a eur Lew wks | 
e 2 as curing or preventing bodily 
advantage. diſtempers, to know- fomething of 
their nature and progreſs; in like 
manner, as to the Pafhons, the 

| ſhort view and definition given 

of them in the preceeding part of- 

'this treatiſe, will, in many caſes, be 

| ſufficient for directing to their 
proper management. 3 

Ti CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 


e — Rules reſpeRing 4 
Natural Faculties, viz. The Un- 


derſtanding, Imagination, Me- 
mory, c. | 


1 


The proper Ati or Govern Govern- 


ment of the Mind in general, er . = 
conſiſts in having all its powers neral. 


and principles in due ſubjection 
to reaſon and conſcience, and 
fuitably exerciſed upon proper 
objects, and in proper degrees 
and ſubordination, ſo as that 
one may not ufurp the place or 
province of another, as Imagi- 
nation that of the Underſtand - 
ing, Paſſion of Reaſon, &c. 


1. Tu. particular province of of the un- 
8 the Underftanding is the diſ- derſtanding 
covery of Truth; and the proper 
conduct of it in order to this may 
be reduced to the following Rules, 
carefully applied to practice. 


x. Be ready to receive informa= 


tion from every man, but think and | 
| judge for yourſelf. Be alſo. ready 


to give information to others. 
2. Wiſh 


s 
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2. Wiſh not any opinion to be 


true 'till you find it to be ſo, and 
when you do, let your opinion be 


ſteady, and be FORO to e 
a. 


he; Endeavour to anderfiend 
your own buſineſs or calling,what- 
ever it is, and to reaſon aright with 


_ reſpect to it. Religion is my 


man's buſineſs. 5 


10 Let not your. judgment be de- 
termined by your Paſſions, Intereſt, 


| Prejudice, Sc. nor by the Character 


and Reputation of others; for theſe 
cannot alter the Nature of things, 
which ſhould always be conſulted. 


F. Let not your Opinion be fix- 


= without a Foundation for it, nor 


your Aſent go beyond your Evidence. 


5 But refuſe not allcnt here due. | 


#10. Beware of miſtaking Words 


We Ideas; knowledge being only a 


perception of the relation of your 
own ideas, and not the words or 
ideas of others. 


7. Let not yur Unaderttandiog 


| bo bet by. One Ser Ls Thoughts, 


nor 
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nor diſtracted by many, but free to 


turn itſelf to any object, and give 


it the attention neceſſary, with a 


view to your main Purpale,,. and 
no more. | 


8 „ the nature and 


manner of proof any queſtion is 
capable of, and take not up your 
time and thoughts with any other. 


9. Approach the moſt, difficult 


parts of knowledge by Degrees, but 


deſpair not of maſtering them, and 
do not confound Difficulties with 
Impoſſibilities, for the force of the 
underſtanding in a conſtant,ſteady, 
and regular application, i 1s greater 
than itſelf thinks. 


10. The art of reaſoning con- 
fiſts in having clear and dliſtinct 
Ideas of the Things conſidered, and 
examining every queſtion or argu- 
ment till you find the preciſe Point 
on which it turns, and by which 


you are to determine with reſpect 


to it; this will ſave much unneceſ- 
8 labour. 


11 75 Joughs 3 is the Action of the 


Mind, and inſeparable from it, ſo 
. „ that 
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that it muſt have vain and idle 
thoughts, if it is not repleniſhed 
with ſuch as are uſeful and import- 
ant; the former grow ſpontaneouſ- 
ly, the latter e culture. 


nation. >. II. The province of the Imagi- 
nation or Fancy being to bring ob- 
jects nearer to the mind by proper 
-images or repreſentations of them, 
the ſtrength of the Paſſions and 
their government depend in a par- 
-ticular manner upon this, and it is 

to be corrected and regulated. 
1. By preventing undue aflocia- 
tions of moral and amiable qualities 
with vicious habits and purſuits, ſo 
as to leſſen their natural deformi- 
ty. 
2. By preventing ſuch ſtrong 
impreſſions from preſent objects, as 
may hinder our attention to ſuch 
as are abſent .or remote; but a 
erility of imagination is incurable, 
tho' not inconſiſtent with ſound- 

neſs of b - | 


Conſcience, III. The office of ! be- 
. ing to judge of the * of ac- 


On the Faculties and Poſſions. 


tions; as rigbi or wrong, it muſt 
be properly informed and its au- 
thority maintained; hence it was 


ealled, by the ancient moraliſts, 
To HytHhννu, or the authoritative 


Principle. 


Its firſt dictates or ſug- 


geſtions are always the moſt. un- 


corrupted; ſo far as it is informed. 


IV. Memory is but little con- 


cerned in che morality of actions; 


, 


it is improved by contemplation, 


attention, reflexion, repetition, or- 
der and method; but ſtill more by 


whatever annexes the ideas of plea- 


ſure and pain to its objects. 


A 


ſoldier never forgets his wounds 


nor his victories.— The art of Vor- 


getting is however ſometimes of as 
great moral importance, and as ne- 
ceſſary to happineſs, as that of re- 
membering, and may be underſtood 
from what was ſaid of the latter, 
as being the reverſe of it, Memo- 
ry and imagination depend much 


on the OP mme 


* 


Me nory. 


V. The i ee of Inſtinct Inſtinct and 
and ſollicitations of Appetite do ge- 


nerally require being reſtrained ra- 


F 2 


ther 
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Her: things increaſed or provoked, 
and that command of them which 
is neceflary to happineſs, requires 
that this reſtraint be ſoon begun 
and habitually practiſed —and that 
the incentives to them be avoided; 


Invention, VI. The management of the 
Wit. &&.. ſecondary powers here taken notice 
of, as Invention, Wit,&e. depends u- 
pon the regulation of the primary 

ones which have been mentioned, 
and to which 1 are to > be. ſab- | 
3 90 | 


| 321 H A P. PEE. - 
; 3 | Nie and Rules relpecting the 


Moral Powers and Principles, 
the Diſpoſitions of the Heart 
and Will, the ee and 2 880 


MONTY! 5 


HE Mes of 95 Will 1 to. 

Pete Ms chuſe or prefer, and refuſe or 
reject, according as objects appear 
good or evil, the proper manage 
ment of it lies in regulating its 
choice by the dictates of Reaſon and 
Conſcience as to what is purſued, and 

6 | acquieſcing 
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acquieſcing in the appointments of 
ptr as to what is antun. 


The Hecden , and Paſſions pro- The afſee- 
coed from the Heart,(morally con- tem and 


ſidered) and being ſo many diffe · ara 
rent modifications of the Will, in 
the choice and purſuit of good, it 
is neceſſary to confider, in general, 
1. Their nature, 2. Their diviſion, 
3. Their end and effect, 4. Their 
government, (for which more par- 
ticular directions ſhall be rr in 
the next Chapter.) 


I. As to their Nature, Ge Paſ Their nac) 
ture. 
ſions are ſenſible commotions of 
our whole frame, both ſoul and 
body, which + are felt upon the per- 
ception of an object according to 
fome ſpecial properties belonging 
to it; and an object fit to excite 
them muſt be ſuppoſed either rare 
and uncommon, good and agree- - 
able, or r ne u ee 


II. The Divif o of the Paſſi ons Diviſion, 
is into pleafing and painful, offen- 
five and defenſive, private and pu- 
blic, primary and ſecondary; as de- 
| E 73: feribed | 


: 
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End and ef- 
fects. 
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Bales ee xi: 


ſcribed. 1 delineated in the 7. 
Part of this rentigs. 


III. Their End and a fre. are 
as. s follows; — EAT, 
Tr. They are not deſigned to 
guide us, in determining as to Truth 


and Falſhood, Good and Evil this 
is the province of reaſon, ſo that 
it is only the weakneſs of reaſon 


which, in determining as to theſe 


objects, leads us to take ſhelter in 


paſſion, and its weakneſs, inſtead 
of being leſſened, is increaſed by 
thus yielding its own: natural * 
vince. 

. ee Paſ on. e :nging us to 
one ſide of a queſtion, and fixes 
the mind on that property of its 
en which roy it. 5 


3. The Paſſons magnify or di- 


_ miniſh their objects Anger makes 


the offence appear more heinous 


Fear the danger more formida- 


ble Fear and Cowardice turn mole- 
hills into mountains— Courage le- 


vels mountains into mole-hills— 


Jay ſhortens time—Sorrow makes 


it tedious. 


4 They 
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+ 4. They 8 the powers of 
the mind, and rouſe the animal ſpi- 


rits, to prevent what is hurtful, 
and procure what is uſeful, to the 
body, without waiting for the de- 
liberate een of reaſon. | 


£4 When we Hows a+ whar 
is good or evil, they quicken. us to 
purſue and avoid it more than 
_ n would do. 


6. They fix the natural foirits © 


and the thoughts ſtrongly on the 
objects that excite them, by mag- 
iu their e 


7. They are ſuited to our con- 
dition in this life, as a State of Trial, 


by giving an opportunity of evi- 


dencing which of the two. we will 
hearken to, and obey, — Reaſon or 
Paſſion, when they are (as is often 
the caſe) in oppoſition to one an- 
N . | 


8. The painful Paſſi ons (in a 


due degree) are ſuited to our- pre- 
Fg ſtate: Fear keeps us watch- 


Anger keeps from inſults ; 


e and Sorrew tend to make us 
„Feen 
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renounce our follies, and feck re- 
lief from our weakneſſes and di- 
ſtreſſes; it is the extremes of: all 
| theſe that hurt us. | 


5 . The pleaſing Action of love, 
hope, and joy make our troubles 
more ſufferable, and our duties 

more ny and agreeable. 


Governe 


ment. IV. The Ge of the Paſ- 
ſons in general conſiſts in having 
the defenſive paſſions proportioned 
to our dangers; the private Paſ- 
ſions proportioned to our wants; 
and the public Affections to the 
wants, dangers, and relations of o- 
thers; — but, more particularly, that 
government of the paſſions, which 
is neceſſary to our preſent and 
ame happineſs, conſiſts, 


1. In preventing or ſubduing | 
the znordinate ones. | 


— x —— ne, 
U = 
- 


— 
— — 


2. Exciting the 2 %u ones to a 
juſt degree upon proper occaſions. 


3. In fuppreffing or witk- hoid. 
| ing them from improper objects. E 


4. In h ani them when too I 


high and r 
„ 


- 
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5. In ballancing them againſt | 


one another, the painful and plea» 


en ſelfiſh and e N 


6. In . che Aae 
Paſſions, and nn 2 unna- 


tu ral. 


But as the regulation of tlie 
Paſſions is a ſubject of ſo much de- 
licacy and importance, ſome more 
particular rules and directions for 
it are ſubjoined in the ann 
chapter: 6 . 


CHAP. * 


Moral and | Religinue Pirmin. 


Moral DireSios for regulating © the 
Wet, long. 


Fd 
3 S 
* : * > „ 
2 * 
* 


TUD to Ka the abſolute. Moral Di 
command of your naturalijy, os 10S. 


N 


2. Cheriſh a an | habitual Beneve- 
led to mankind. 


3. | Let 1 not your paſſions deter- 
mine your Opinions of We or 


thin ng. 


4 Guard 
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4. Guard againſt the - paſſions: 
to which you are liable by. your 
Conſtitution, Temper, Age, Station, 
Outward Circumſtances, Ge. 


58.5 Guard againſt their firſt Mo- 
 Fions, and the Incentives to them, 
as e eee &c. 


6. badge not als painful pal 
ons, leſt they grow into a able or 
ngen. 


7. Encourage the kindh ones in 
a due W 


8. Form your e of per- 
fans and things when you are 
calm, ſedate, and free from the 1 in- 


fluence of any Spin 


9. Abate one e by ſtir» 
ring up another, 28. the fear of 


10, To get the command of 
your” paſſtons, you muſt have the 
_ command of your Thoughts, which, 
though not eaſy, is, by practice, 
attainable. 1 5 


11. It 


o. the Faculties and Paſſions. | 


1 1. It will be of great conſe- 
quence to you in the condutt of 
your affairs in life, to cultivate an, 
habitual ſuperiority of Reaſon to paſ- 
lion, and to have no particular 
Humour -of your own to gratify, 


that ſo your mind may be always 


ſteady, compoſed, and maſter of 


itſelf; ready to yield, not only to 
the Reaſon, but (in things indiffe- 


rent and innocent) even to the hu- 
mour of others. | 


12. Enlarge your acquaintance 


with perſons and things, if you 
would confine your Admiration * 


objects wy of it. 


13: Arabi neſts to di- 


Ninguiſh accurately between truth 


and error, good and evil, and 


guard againft the prejudices of e- 
ducation, company, &e. yourſelf, 
making allowance for thoſe of o- 
ers; 


/ Ras ge the FEE of your 


Lebe ed Hatred according to their 
nature and dignity, ſo that Gad. 
Chrift, Religion, Grace, and Glory, 
may *. your higheſt goods; Sin, 


Satan, 


oy. 5 


24 


Religious ; 


GOP? evils. 


Sands Hell, and Remorle, mu 


4 


1 15 Let all other | objetts be e- 


Rirnated according to their relati- 


on to, and influence on mus 11 


16: Call None to account "ok 


_ every unruly fit of paſſion, how it 


diſcompoſes your ſpirit, diſturbs 
your quiet, ruffles your temper, 


breaks your peace, draws your 


Heart from God, indiſpoſes for du- 


4 ty and unfits for death. 


Religinus Direftions for regulating 
the 1 ont. 


"EEK. to Hon your nature re- 
ih neaued by grace, the tree 


Directions. made good, elſe the vicious paſſions 


will not be . or ee. 


— — 


"is "Sas that 3 Abd regard to 
God (in all its forms of Deſire, E- 


ſteem, Gratitude, Complacence, 
Benevolence, &c. have the ſupreme 


aſcendant 1 in your heart; a regard 
to his will, or Os deſire of 
nn him, is the beſt and ſureſt 

5 foundation 
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15 Iamndations; 1 all the ſocial and 5 
amiable affections towards men; 9 
nor can even fuch actions as are 
outwardly plauſible and beneficial . 1's 
to them, be reckoned religiouſly ß, RS 
gvod, unleſs ſo far as this fuperior _ ' 
principle of a Toned. to eh rb 
0 A prevails. os | 


n 1 7 


Feet 1 as e Ne: a ten- 
der Conſcience, a holy jealouſy of 
yourſelf, and fear of offending 
5 Cod: fear of 00 as a Nukem Han 
* a Werra 5 


* $ 
FI: [FEY 
1% TE 


7 42 $ 4 i. 
; . 


— 


1 an * bal ſenſe 
of the divine preſence, omniſcience, 
and ſuperintendence: This is the 
beſt mean of over-awing and com- 
; forting the ſoul, in cixcumaſinages 
of aten and froghle. - Jn : 


T2 der always POV you! ER 1 
are a Chr Mian, and to live ahove this - 
world, relying on the merciful offi- . 
ces of your Redeemer, and maintain- 
ing. A regard to his example 5 and. | | 9 3 
e the . of which is derer 5 _ 
. "6 Wen Aa 10h 1 0 10 "= _— * 1 
oife, Ty if! it can abide the preſence 1 12 © 7 | 

ES. EE 
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and ſt ight of God in. Prayer : : Anil 


whether you can turn the Deſires 


you would wiſh to indulge and uu | 


| "_ into ah : 


7. Mourn over, nl call for af- 


ſiſtance againſt the 7rregularities of 


your Paſſions ; and, if you would 
be heard, baniſh theſe three, "ride 
1 pol and 0 


8. Treaſure up and recollect on 
proper occaſions, the Scriptures 
_ that are ſuited to ſubdue them, as 
Pl. 119, 9, 37. 139, 23. 450. 4, 
23, &. 


9. In religion Abel the e en- 

rial truths and duties of it above the 
uneſſential modes and forms of it, 

and be really what Þ nel would be 
apes. pul to be. 


10. 1 wurzel things likewiſe 
diſtinguiſh betwixt neceflaries and 
conveniencies, eſſentials and orna- 
ments, buſineſs and amuſements, 
duties and diverſions, that ſo your 
Defires may be e accord- 


angly. 


. * 
' 15 1 
Z r 


_- 


On the Faculties and Paſſions.” 


MEL Suffer nothing temporal to 
come in reien with what is 


erna. 


12. Live much in contemplati-- 


on of Death, and the unſeen reali- 
ties of another world, objects now 


ſeemingly abſent and inviſible, but 
which to every one muſt, ere long, 


become © preſent and | a tm 


CHAP. vr. 


Out war d Indicatians or Expr n 


- of the Plegſing Afections. 


Conſidering language as the com- 


mMunication or expreſſion of our 
tmhoughts, it may juſtly be ſaid, 
chat no language is more natural, 
or more univerſally underſtood 
than that of paſſion; i. e. the out- 
ward indications or expreſſions 


of it in the featur es of the face, 
motions of the body, tone of 


the voice, &c. this is a language 
- ., common to all nations, and un- 
derſtood not only by infants, 
but even by many brute animals. 
An infant watches and under- 


ſtands the looks of its purſc,and 5 
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1 thoſe of his maſter, as 
intimating either fondneſs or 
diſpleaſure, and makes ſuitable 
returns; nor is it for want of the 
organs | neceſſary for ſpeaking, 
| that brutes have not the faculty 
of ſpeech, but for want of the 
power of connecting or reflec- 
ting on their own ideas. 

Our intention in this Chapter, is to 
make a few remarks on ſome of 
the principal, pleafing and pain- 
ful affections, particularly re- 

81 ſpecting the outward indications. h 

or expreſſions of them. wo, 


Jor may ariſe not only kn 
what is Preſent, but alſo from 
what” is paſt or expected: Good 
foreſeen raiſes the joy of hope, and, 
to recollect former joys, gives ſome 
pleaſure from the thoughts of our 
having once poſſeſſed them, ming- 
led W w9s 78 for their 9 Cs. 


iy appar ins pivacity of ſpi- 
rit, a ſparkling eye, a florid, ſmil- 
ing countenance, a raiſed aſpect, 
ib pleaſing: freedom of fpeech, fing- 
ing, ſhouting, exulting and leaping 
for gladneſs. fey and Love join 
| upon 
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upon ſome tender occaſions and 
produce G 
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| Marul Toy is expreſſed by a ſe- 
rene and peaceful countenance, a 


calm pleaſure on the face, univer- 
fal caſe. 


Hope ices itlelf be an eager Hope, 
ſtretching out of the arms to re- 
ceive the good deſired, by an in- 
tent fixing of the eyes upon the 
perſon from whom we expect it, by 
breathing and panting, a chearful 
countenance, earneſt wiſhes, and ET Bl 
impatience of poſſeſſion, 9 rm 


Deſire, Hope, and Foy, 3 
not only to what is good, but like - 5 
wiſe to what is advantageous, or 
conducive to it. 


Delight expreſſes itſelf in vari- Delight. 
ous ways; we gaze upon a pleating 
figure or picture, liſten to muſic or | 
diſcourſe, ſmell to flowers, are in 
tent i delightful ſtudies, &c. 


gane appears in a 0 Fondneſs. 
nameleſs airs and expreſſions of 
kindneſs and tenderneſs, which na- 
ture teaches to underſtand. Pa-= _ 
| | G 3 rf, | 
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rents lobe children with fordaeſe. 
and benevolence ; | children love 
parents with fondneſs and venera- | 


tion; huſbands and wives mix 


Gratitude. 


fondneſs and friendſhip, 


| Gratitude properly eib i in- 
telligent beings, and is made up of 
complacence and benevolence on 
occaſion of good received from a · 
nother; it is a gentle principle, 
makes little commotion- in our 
frame, except a ſenſible” pleaſure 


when our benefactor is happy, 


Bene vo- 
lence. 


Friendſhip. 


contriving and endeavouring to 
make him ſo, particularly inf our 
means. 


7580 


Benevolence diſcovers itſelf in a 


pleaſing countenance, a ſoft and 
fmiling air, affability | of + foeech, 


gentleneſs of behaviour, and readi- 
neſs to relieve the ot air and 
the miſerable. | 


Friendſbip uviees _ Itſelf to the 
object, produces a communion of 
benefits and communication of good 
offices, and delights in the compa- 
ny, converſe, and remembrance of 
| the: 1 


| YH oneur 


| . and "APY are S by Reſpedt. | 
expreſſions of ſubjection, mixed 
with love and a r to pleaſe, 


1 has Son aloe for its s Adoration. 
object, and requires the menti- 
oning his name always with awe 
and reverence, bowing the knee 
before him, prayer, praiſe, and e- 
very outward act of devotion, with 
a quick reſentment of any diſho- 
nour done to bim. | 
59 7 endrighion of any man appears Veneration. 

in a humble and reſpectful behavi - 
our before him, imitating his ex- 
cellencies, and reſenting my ad 
offered. him. 


| e ſhews ieſelf by liking Admiration 
up the hands or eyes, by an intenſe | 
fixing of the ſight, by ſtopping the 
voice, by fixing the perſon for a 
time like a ſtatue. Young and ig- 
norant people are moſt liable to ad- 
miration as well as Curis// ity, which | 
is a promiſing mark of improve- 
ment, if it does not deſcend to 
things mean and trivial. 


9 


Out ward 


92 


Sorrow. 
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| Outward Indications or Expreſſions 


. ae Painful Paſſions. 


SORROW n= may AK * not my 
from preſent, but from paſt or 
Future evils. Evil foreſeen raiſes 


forrow mixed with fear, and re- 
membrance of former ſorrow has 


bitterneſs and Joy. 


ann, is attended with heavy 
eye · lbs, paleneſs of the cheeks and 
lips, affecting ſolitude, tears, aver - 
ſion to buſineſs, indifference to 
pleaſure, es of food and dreſs, 
&cc. . . 


Envy is joy or ſorrow mixed 
with malice; it wears a ſour and 
uneaſy countenance; has ſometimes 
a malignant ſmile, with ſpiteful 


anger, and perhaps biting jeſts, it 


waſtes life, and deſtroys the com- 
Forts ur it. 


Meral Sorrow , i e. what ariſes 


from remorſe, vents itſelf in fighs 
and tears, in tearing the hair and 
beating the breaſt, with hollowneſs 


of the eyes, ſelf- loathing, ſelf· cur- 
ding, and ſometimes ſelf- murder. 
Modeſty 


i 


We Mr 
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Modeſty appears in bluſhes, and Modeſty. . 
is the guard and ſymptom of inno- 
cence. 


Diffdence appears in bluſhing, Diffdence.. 


paleneſs, and trembling, confuſion 


of thought, ſtopping of the win 
and heſitation of ſpeech... 


Fear appears. in paleneſs of the Fear. 
face, finking of the ſpirits, trem- | 
bling of the voice and limbs, faint- 
ing, CIS: Ty n. 


Fealouſy is Ecowpehled with A Jealouſy. 
| Peel uneaſy watchfulneſs, ill - 
will to the object of it, unchari- 
table thoughts, and miſconſtruc- 
| tion of his Walen and actions. | 


1 — 


* 


e eſpecially hea mix- - Tmpaticnce. 


64 with fuſpenſe, about events of 
importance, appears in an unſettled 
Took, reſtleſsneſs, walking (as Sal- 
luſt informs of Cataline) ſome- 
times faſt and ſometimes flow. 


Deſpair | refaſes all combare;! is Deſpair. 

deaf to all advice, neglects. all 
means of relief, often abandons to 

vice, and ſometimes ends in ſelf- 
murder. | | 
Abhorrens pe. 
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Abborrence, Abhorrence i is ſeen ; in diſtortion 
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of the countenance, ſhutting the 
eyes, ſtopping the ears, turning a- 
way the face, leaving the compa- 


ny. 


Antipathy. 


Anger. 


Antipathy often oceaſions ſweat- 
ing, paleneſs, trembling, fainting. 


Anger ſometimes looks pale and 
wan, but generally rather red and 


fiery, flames in the eyes, knits or 


wrinkles the brows, enlarges and 
heaves the noſtrils, ferments the 
blood, inflames the ſpirits, ſwells 


the body, and ſets it in motion to- 


wards revenge; in ſome it is ſud-- 
den and vehement, appears and 
perhaps diſappears in a moment, 
fluſhes in the face, ſparkles or 
guſhes in the eye, ſtamps with the 


foot, clinches' the fiſt, awakens the 


tongue, &c. This may be the caſe. 


with perſons who have much love 


and goodneſs in their tempers, and 


with whom it is ſoon over.—In 
others its effe&ts are not ſo rapid, 


it is fllent and ſullen, goes from 


day to day with a gloomy. aſpect 


and ſour carriage, and is averſe to 


ſpeak to the offender, except in 
ſuch words as are ſpiteful. 
%% e 


* 
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1 Appears in a Row Malevo- 
ing or louring countenance, un- << 
charitableneſs, evil ſentiments, hard 
hors curſing, reviling. 


Contempt ſhews itſelf by Sibbe cee | 


the back, ſhrinking up the noſe, 


thruſting out the lids - ans 
lau mak Ke. 


Abjecineſs appears in awkward- Abjectnefs. 


neſs of behaviour, unreaſonable 
baſhfulneſs, ſheepiſh and down- 


caſt looks, 1 ee, 8 


Pride is difcovered by an affe&- Pride. 
20 mien or air, a toſs of the head, 
4 lofty look; dwelling at a looking- 
glaſs, talking much of one's ſelf 
and family, ſpeaking to equals 
ſcornfully, and nee inferiors 
ren paces, 


| The Vain Man thinks alete Vanity. 
have a high opinion of him; the 
proud man has it of himſelf: This 
makes him in Proſperity neglect 
all culture, friendſhip and im- 
prevement, for want of which in 
Adverſity he has recourſe to low 
arts for ſupporting himſelf, and 
inks 
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ab into Aljeftndſs. Thus ors 


Swift) men climb in the ſame po - 


: Affectation. 
Hypocriſy. 


ſture that they creep. 


the latter is a falſe ſhew of Quali- 


ties proper for us to have, and 


the former of ſuch as are ei- 
ther improper or indifferent ; when 
this has reſpect to Learning, it is 


Pedantry. called Pedantry ; when to power, 


ene 


Coquetry. 


TImperiouſneſs ; and when to out- 


ward Ornaments, or Accompliſb- 


ments, it diſtinguiſhes the charac · 
ters of Aren and Coguettes, 


"Thus nies with reſpe& to the 


| ED Indication of the Paſſions : 


Bodily 


ment. 


As to the Rationale of all theſe, or 
the commotions of the Nerves and 


ferments of the blood and fpirits, 


which are either the Cauſes or Ef- 
fects of them, according as the 
Mind or Body is firſt operated up- 


Tempera- 3 . 
denon, it is a ſubje& of Phyſical rather 


than of Moral inquiry. —Deſcartes 


has exerciſed. his ingenuity upon it, 
and Dr White of Edinburgh, in 
his excellent treatiſe on nervous 


diſorders, has given all the account 


"Go it che can * e which, 
| „ however 


Hecta- | 
tion differs from H ypocriſy, i in that 


2. fan} > 5 


* . of - 8 
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On the. Faculties and Paſſions. 


however /ol:d, he does not pretend 


to be ſatisfying. 


CH AP. vn. 


Of the Abuſe of the Mental Facul- 
| ties and Paſſions, 


T Lies and various offices 

appear from the deſcriptions, 
given of them in the firſt part of 
this treatiſe, and in Chap. III. and 
IV. of this part: Their Abz/e, 
therefore, confiſts more generally, 
in being debaſed to 0bje#s unwor- 


97 


Abuſe of 
the mind in 
general. 


thy of them, or employed for Ends 


contrary to thoſe for which they 
were given us. Thus, it is an 4- 
buſe of Reaſon and Underſtanding, 


tion of Error; not in direCting us 
to what is Right, but confirming or 
juſtifying us in what is Wrong; not 
in informing others, but miſleading 
them. It is an Abuſe and debaſe - 
ment of theſe ſuperior faculties to 
make them only ſubſervient to the 
inferior, or employ them chiefly in 
procuring the gratifications of ſenſe 
and appetite, enjoyments which we 
have 


Of the un- 
to employ them, not in the diſco» derſtand- 


very of Truth, but in the propaga- ing 
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mave in common with the brutes; 
but it is a corruption of them ſtill 


ing ſuch ends, and gratifying ſuch 


The beſt laid ſchemes for theſe 
-urpoſes, and greateſt ſagacity in 
cContriving means for accompliſhing 
them, are the groſſeſt corruptions 
of the moſt een . 
of heaven. | 


Imagination - The biene is abuſed and 
miſimproved, when employed chief; 
ly in making falſe aſſociations of i- 
deas not connected by nature, and 
giving falſe repreſentations of vice, 
for engaging us to the purſuit of 
it; alſo, when employed more a- 
bout what is preſent than about 
what is future and of higher im- 
portance, more in adminiſtring to 
ſenſe, appetite, and paſſion, than in 
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rior principles in every choice it 
makes, and all the other faculties 
| Other facul- mentioned, ſuch as Invention, Me- 


are abuſed and perverted, when, 
(inſtead of WOT employed in ho- 
nouring 


greater to employ them in promot- 


paſſions as are criminal or guilty ; 


Will correcting them. The Mill is a- 
| buſed when enflaved by theſe infe · 


ties. mory, Reflection, Wit, Cenius, &c. 


fr the Faculties and Paſſons., g 
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a0uring God, and-i improving our- 
ſelves or others, in the way moſt 
conducive to preſent or future hap- 
pineſs) they either lye uncultivat- 
ed, or are made ſubſervient to the 
_ purpoſes of Vice, Vanity, and Folly; 
nay, the very Senſes and, Appetites Senſes and 
themſelves may be abu/ed by ſuch e 
an immoderate and injudicious 
gratification of them as impairs 
their reliſh and exerciſe: But one 
great ſource of all theſe abuſes, 
and which therefore requires the 
being more particularly laid open, 
is the abuſe of the Paſſions; by 
which, though in themſelves uſe- 
ful, they become miſchievous and 
hurtful : In what caſes this takes 
place, both as to the Paſſions in ge · 
neral, and ſome of them in parti- 
cular, may be ſeen from the fol - 


Penne obſerrations. : 
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I's It is an Abuſe of the «Saad Paſſions, ir in” 
not fo uncommon as it is enormous jen 4 4 
and impious, to indulge and juſti - when a 

fy them ſo far in ourſelves, as to 8 aut 
aſcribe them to God, by imagining | 
his-goodneſs to be a kind of ſoft- 
neſs and tenderneſs, his juſtice a 
vigour and ſeverity, his diſpleaſure 
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a tranſport of anger, and that he 
is always pleaſed or offended when 
we are ſo, and ' manifeſts it in the 
fame manner ; which is making the 
infinitely perfect Being like our- 


ſelves, intereſting him even in our 


unjuſtifiable animoſities, (as the 
Heathens did their local Deities) 
and bringing in his authority to 
give a ſanction to our corruptions : 
This is what neither Scripture nor 
reaſon will warrant; for, though 
in Scripture, paſſions. be ſometimes 
aſcribed to God, yet it is only in a 
Sgurative ſenſe, and according to 
the common forms of ſpeech, (as 
when bodily parts are aſcribed to 


him) in order to expreſs operations 


or effects ſimilar to thoſe of fuck 
paſſions among men. 


When their 2. It is another great Abuſe of 


edge is miſ- 


e 


our Paſſions when they are cool 
and languid in matters of great 
importance as to duty or intereſt, 


and yet warmly engaged about 


ſuch as are trivial and temporary. 
about theſe ſpeculative opinions and 
diſputes by which different ſects or 
parties, religious and political, arc 
diſtinguiſned. 


En 
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e 1 is alſo an Abuſe of the When reli 
palions, or rather giving them a 997 cn 
place which is not due to them, 

WPWhen the whole, or greateſt part 

of religion is placed in animal e- 

motions, or in thoſe. fervours of j 

afeQion, which, though highly 

_ commendable when well founded, 

ought not to be put in the place 

of knowledge, judgment, and an 
uniform ſpring of faith and holi- 


From this ariſes one Abuſe When ad- 
m of the Paſſions. in general, ance wink fi 
and that is, when they are addreſ- 
. fed or prattiſed upon by popular 
orators or declaimers, not in reli- 
gious matters only, but likewiſe i 
eivil and political, without firſt in- 
forming the judgment; this is ma- 
king the paſſions judges of truth, 
or guides to it, an office which 
does not belong to them. 
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Besides the Corruptions or .miſ- Aboſe of 
applications of the Paſſions in genes ſome pat 
ral, there are various  Abuſes: of! particular. 
ſome of: them in particular which 
deſerve to be taken notice of, and 
which may be mentioned 1 in the or- 
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der in which thoſe paſſions, whoſe 
abuſe is moſt remarkable, were be- 5 
fore delineated. 3 85 


% 4 


Approba-- . I. To begin, therefore, with 
8 Approbation and. Diſapprobation, the 
bation, *- firſt and fimpleſt of all affections, 
and but very little removed- from 
mere perceptions. - They are abu- 
ſed, not only when they are miſ · 
nlaced, from an error in judgment; 
or with-held where due, but like - 
ways when they are ſo injudicious 
and immoderate; that, without at- 
tending to the mixture of good 
and bad qualities in their ſeveral 
. oObjects, the one is carried to Admi- 
ration, and the other iſſues in: Con · 
ee 


Contempt. 


* 


Adniratim a 1 
the Marvellous with the Miraculous; 
and Contempt miſtakes Ares 
for e 
Cupolity. 2. Curieſty is a powerful incen- 
| tive to ſtudy and application, but 
| „„ it is abuſed, both by deſcending 
| too low, and by ſoaring too high. 


Hrmlity 3. Humility is commendable, and 


Pride * according as they 
ariſe 
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_ ariſe from a true or falſe: eſtimate: 
ef our own. merit and abilities. 
The latter is one of the moſt uni - 
verſal paſſtions; but ſo much aw - 
enemy to happineſs and virtue, that 
it is generally underſtood in a bad 
ſenſe; to reſtrain it, conſider in 
what reſpect your Original and ; 
End are like - thoſe of others; 
that your preſent vain Diftinftions 
will not follow you; that your 
fancied advantages above others 
are not of your own procuring; 
and what are they? If riches, 
beauty, youth, ſtrength, fame, are 
they not all periſhing and change - 
able, and often given to the worſt 
of men? Tour birth you have 
from your -anceſtors, your know 
- ledge is ſhallow, and you want the 
moſt uſeful branch of it (even that - 
of your ſelf) if it puffs you up; 
when the thoughts of any excel - 
lencies do this, think on your 
Frailties and Follies; conſider. how 
mean you are in the. ſight of Gop,. 
and how he abhors pride; think on 
the humility and condeſcenſion of 
your Redeemer; conſider that Pride 
- -lays a dation for much un- 
calineſs, many affronts, &c. and 
that 
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Love and 


Filer wi "rs: 


gy it has been the occaſion 0b 


much miſchief in all — 


A: 1 ik abuſe of our 1 


and Eſteem to carry them fo far as 
blindly to adopt the opinions, ap- 
prove the practices, and imitate the 
weakneſſes of thoſe on whom we 
place them, without any diſtincti- 
on of what in them deſerves fuch 


a degree of regard, WO WIR does 


4 8 8 LN ws 


Hatred and ne and 4 Diſeftorm are lable 


effects with hatred, as in the caſe 


Diſoltcem: to the ſame Abuſes, when no fach- 


. diſtin&tion- is made, and likewiſe- 


' when hatred of principles or pruc - 


rice ariſes to hatred of the perſons 


df others; when every'differenee of 


tion; when every offence or diffe-- 
rence is aſcribed⸗ tothe worſt mo- 
tives; when the door of compaſſi · 


dn and forgiveneſs is ſhut againſt 


the injurious : in diſtreſs, and hatred 


rifes to inhumanit * anderuelty. But 
what may ſeem more furprizing is, 
that even Love ſhould ſometimes 


be fo abufed, as to have the fame 


. 
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of Perſecution out of pretended love Perſecution 
to ſouls. ; 

. 1 aw is lawful ſo far as is Anger. 

neceſſary for repelling injuries and 

ſecuring againſt them, but not 

when it goes farther—when it 

grows habitual - ſilences reaſon — 

miſtakes harm for injury, and re- 

fuſes to be undeceived or reconci- 

ted. 4 e of 2 Chap- 

der II. 


6 Wah tho', in ſome ſenſe, a Zeal. 
modification of love, yet, when in- 
dulged in an iraſcible temper, and 
not regulated by reaſon and bene- 
volence, it has the ſame effects with 
anger, and this abuſe of it is fo 
common that it is often underſtood 
in a bad ſenſe, as void of reſtraint, 
and not ſupported by knowledge 
and judgment; but no more can 
with juſtice be ſaid of it in this re- 
ſpect, than of the other paſſions, 
particularly thoſe which are often 
intermixed with it, and that is, that 
they are uſeful inſtruments when 
properly regulated and applied, 
and that it is the abuſe of them, by 
neglect of this, which makes them 
miſchievous 
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miſchievous and hurtful, it is the 
zeal of thoſe who differ from us 
which we commonly condemn, 2 
while we approve of our own, and 
that of our adherents. 


| Embuſizſin | Zeal expects to parties 2nd: opi- 
nions of every kind, as well as 
thoſe of a religious nature; and 
| rhe ſame may be faidt'of Ent bil ſaſn; 
= for as it is very commonly uſed to 
N HE expreſs any impulſe or fervour not. 
| | ſufficiently warranted by reaſon, or 
| overpowering it, be the ſubject and 
t occaſion what they will, it may: be 
| faid there is a poetical and political 
| enthuſiaſm, as well as a religious 
| -___ Gn, tho? the laſt may be moſt no · 
5  _ diceable, as being, in reſpect of its 
ö ubject, moſt nearly allied to thoſe 
1 ſupernatural aids or influences 
1 which it e e We. 
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_ wp bigotry. = What was aid of Zeal and 
{ 2/6 Enthuftafm, As: being applicable to- 
1 | other fubjefts as well as Religion, 
may alſo be ſaid of Bigotry, of 
narrowneſs of ſpirit ; it has reſpect 
to parties, factions, or opinions of 
any kind, by which the benevolent P 
du are . and wien 0 
| even 0 
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even national and ſocial Sent | 
ments will not juſtify ; ſo that Pa» 
triotiſm itſelf, natural Affection and 
Friendſbip, amiable. as they are in 
their proper meaning and extent, 
may yet be ſaid to be abuſed, when 
they ſuppreſs the benevolent regard 

due to other nations, families and 
ſocieties, N. 


8. The Chriſtian revelation does Charity. 
not (as infidels alledge) exclude 
Friendſhip, but enlarges, exempli- 
fies, and exalts it. Charity, in 
ſcripture, expreſſes univenſal Good - 
vill and Benevolence, which is of 
all our affections the leaſt liable to 
be abuſed, tho' indeed Compaſſion Compaſſion 
may, if not conformable to juſtice; 
and Complacence, if beſtowed where N 
only Benevolence is due. i 


9. Charity, in common language; Liberality. 


| ſuppoſes Indigence of the object ; 


Liberality does not. Generofi ity is Generoſity, | 


often. uſed. for Liberalit , but we 
have taken it in a larger ſenſe, 
Tho- ng the outward pro- Self. love. 
perty of others may diminiſh our 
own, yet, as to true happinels, it is 
otherwilc, ſo that Self- Love is a- 
ow 
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buſed when it evuntcratts! Benevo · 


Emulation. Jence, and Emulation when it dege- 
Ambition. nerates into Envy ; Ambition is a- 


Deſire. 
Averſion. 


Hope, 


Fear. 


e it to be the worſt. 


buſed, when, inſtead of exciting to 


do more good to others, it aims 
only at more power over them; 
Deſire, when its object i is not at- 
tainable, and  Averſion when it is 
aſs avoidable. | * Oh, 


By a proper mixture of hope 
and fear, the balance of the mind 
is maintained, but when this is 


wanting, the former riſes to pre- 
fumption, and the latter ſinks in- 


For creatures ſurrounded with 


dangers, | Fear is neceflary, but it 


often needs to be abated, where 


outward dangers are the objects of 


it: In order to this, make ſure. 
your intereſt in the divine favour 


and protection ; put not too great 
a value on this life and its advan- 
tages ; let your treaſure be in hea- 
ven; fear nothing but guilt; think 
on former fears that were ground- 
leſs ; and what muſt be encounter - 
ed, endeavour to be prepared for, 


Modeſt 
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»Modefly abuſed degenerates into Modeſty, 
timidity, Mirth into levity, Ridicule Mirth. 


often leads to reproach, and Gaiety 
to diſfipatien, 


Joy abuſes when it intoxicates, Joy. 


and Sorrow when it clouds and 


preys upon the ſoul; but when 


theſe are properly mixed and mo- 


derated, they become means of 


forming the een to virtue and 
f ebf 


It was fit ate, creatures liable Sorrow. 


to ſin and its effects, ſhould be lia- 


ble to Sorrow, for alarming and re- 
claiming them; but it may ariſe 
from other 0 leſs juſtifiable, 


and exceed the due degree; its ex- 
ceſſes are moderated or prevented, 


by moderating 4ope and deſire, by 
contemplating the divine govern- 


ment, and believing 1 it all-wiſe and 


good; what is moſt for your good 
may poſſibly be what you lament, 
and there byibring on yourſelf a real 
evil, for the time; compare your 


miſeries with your ſins, or with the 


Mictions of others, and confider 
that Death will ſoon put a period 


1 to 
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Paſſions 


may be go- 


Verned. 


— to. ing Motives are ſuggeſted. 
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to them; and that Heaven | can 
amply e them. 


CHAP. ym. 


Motives and Cautions beſpechng 
the Government of os Tal long, 


Ho- the Paſſans are lo called 
= becauſe of the mind's being in 
ſome meaſure paſſive while under 


their influence and prevalence, yet 


it would be a diſcouragement to 


moral diſcipline to fuppoſe (with 


Lord Bacon, Kaims, &c.) that it is 
entirely ſo ; the noted inftance of 
Socrates and many others, nay, 
every man's experience of his abi- 
lities for ſelf government, when he 
bas ſome favourite ends in view, 
will prove the contrary.— The 


mind is indeed more paſſive the 
longer it continues under ſuch in- 


fluence, ſo that the ſtruggle with 


paſſion may be hard, if it has long 
reigned without controul, but the 

chief difficulty lies in farft attempt 
ing it; for engaging therefore to 


begin and maintain it, the follow - 


1. Much 


— 


On the Faculties and Paſſions - | 


1. Much leſs pains than are ne- 
ceſſary to grutij any wrong pafli- 
on, would often be ſufficient to 
conquer it. 


$i 2. Every new victory makes the 
conflict eaſier it cannot laſt long, 
and when any ground is gained, it 


were ſhameful to retreat. 


3. EH your paſtions are not un- 
der command, it is hard to ſay how 
far Ms men cam m. 


5 and inordinate oalth 
ons deform and disfigure the mind, 
Infinitely more than unnatural tu» 
maurs or excreſcences do the bo- 
* . 


F. The many 3 of ſelk⸗ 
| res among Heat bens, ſnould 
Faiſe a noble emulation and hope, 


as well as deſire of exccling, among 
ene 


There i is no e more re- 
Hned and laſting than what ariſes 
from the conſciouſneſs of having 
band any wrong paſſion, or de- 
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nied it any undue and criexinial- Bra" 


Hee. 


7. Such 1 however 
pleaſing in the time, can never 
compenſate the inward Remorſe 
and other ruinous conſequences 


that- FRO. It-: 80 ere 


8. No man ever did a 3 


injury to another, wirhout deing 


thereby a greater to himſelf, and 
it may juſtly be ſaid, that he who 
1 ads Ong threatens: a thouſand. | 


95 Without the b of 


your Paſſions, your Happineſs* will 
always be in the power of others. 


7 


1 0. The Dinan Aid (humbly 
and devoutly implored) may be aſ- 


ſuredly depended upon for invi- 
gorating your efforts, tho“ not for 
W them. 


11. Immortal Chery and Felicity 
will be their reward. 


5 | CavTiOns 


On the Faculties and Paſſions, 113 0 


Cævrions neceſſary for the Ce. 
vernment of che Paſf ons, 


Ewan E of miſtaking 2 Natural Cautions 
Diſpoſttions for Virtuous' Af m _—_ 
actions, though they lay a founda- 

tion for their eulture, and make 
the neglect of them more inexcu- / 

able when equnteracted ; thus, 

Good Nature lays a foundation for 

Benevolence, natural Courage for the 
virtue of Fortitude, ee for 
en Ne. 


2. Beware of miſtaking the 
Change of paſſions for the Conquęſt 
of them, as when the paſſions of 
Youth are exchanged for thoſe of 
Age, the paſſions of Poverty for 1 
| thoſe of affluence and Plenty, &, — n 


3. Beware of Sporting with your 
own Pafſiens, or thoſe of others, 
by raiſing them wantonly, alter- 
nately, or abruptly; but when any | 181 
paſſion muſt be raiſed to an Ex- vl 1 
treme, the mind ſhould be brought I 
up to it by Degrees: What thoſe | |} 
extremes and degrees are of every _ 
paſſion, ſeparately, may be ſeen __.. 
. from | = 
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from the view or ſcheme o mem; 
Fart 1. . ee 


4. en as Aron, while af ; 
fi on has che wee ; 


6 Bownre of rnfifying any; um . 
5 lawfal paſſions in yourſelf, becauſe 
of their being excuſed, tolerated; 
or indulged by others: And be- 
ware of immoderate indulgence, e- 

| ven to ſuch as are lawfol.- RNs 


6. Beware of Suſpenſe tic 
| Reſolution f is neceſſary, and of diffi - 
dence where' action: There are 
caſes where doubt or deliberation 
is diſhoneſty, and where the firſt 
eee nd; is the n. n 


7. Beware of your d * 
which may be known by its being 
moſt the ſubje& of your thoughts, 
deſigns, delight, &c. and by its in» 
truding unſeaſonably, though ſome- 
times it may yield to the occaſional 

| ee of another en 


8. Seek merit rüber than aber 
| ſucceſs or praiſe, 


— 


9. Avoid 


9. Avoid Games of Hazard, if 
you have not the entire Command 
of your 'Paſſions ; and, if you have, 
reaſon will be heard, and your 


time and thoughts better _—_— 
ed. 


3 1 
. £ 


and ideas; thus Avarice would be 


taken for Frupality:; the profuſion 
of Vanity and Ambition, for:Generd- 


_ ſity ; exceſſive Sorrow for Affection 
to a friend; Pride or Anger for 
greatneſs of Spirit, and paſſionate 
ANY wan of ue 


The names of Fortitude and 
ee ee are miſapplied, where 
there are not great and valuable 


ends in view; as are Devotion and 
Adoration, when applied to any 


but the SUPREME BEING, or 
when underſtood and practiſed in 


ſuch a manner as degenerates into 


Superſtition, which has reſpe& ei- 
ther to improper objects or. means 
of worſhip... Hatred ſometimes o- 
perates under the maſk. of Love, as 
in the caſe of perſecution. 


11. Think 


on the Faculties and Paſſio ons - 


guiſe, from a confaſion of names 
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21 Think not the conqueſt of 
any one Paſhen enough: Self-go+ 


vernment, (though thus facilitated) 


mult be complete bali it can be 


| confartable. 


12. Beware of diag. raſhly- 
with reſpectito characters, national 
or perſonal, from ſingle acts or 
Habits; for there muſt be a ſeries: 

or combination of theſe to conſti 
tote a character. 


13. 1 of 0 abe returns of 
any paſſion that had foiled you 
formerly; but be not difcouraged,- 
from continuing or renewing your 
efforts, by its revival after its being 
ſeemingly maſtered, or by an ap- 
prehenſion of your coming far 
mort of the attainments of others 


in this way; — for perfection, in 
any valuable improvement, is not 


eaſily or quickly attained ; the im- 
provement here in view is of un- 

fpeakable value or conſequence to 
happineſs ; and every ſingle act of 


ſelf-denial and felf-government is 


a ani towards it. 


THE END, 
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8 it is attempted in the MY 
ing ſhort Synopſis, to give ſome: 
account of every mental faculty, 
affection, and paſſion, for which 
we have any names in the Engliſh. 
5 language : : That the Reader may 
be enabled eaſily to find” out the 
different places where each of them 


is mentioned, we ſhall ſubjoin an 


Alphabetical Table of all the ſubjecks 
deſcribed or glanced at; and which 
will either be found on tlie mar- 
gin of the different pages mentions 
ed, or diſtinguiſhed by Italic Chas 
rafters in the body of the Page. 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX:. 


Th * A | Pages. 
Abhorren ee 44, 94 
Adele 30, 
Admiration 235. ©'BER...- 
Adoration © - 239, 91 
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Anger 40, 62, 67, 944105 
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Conceit 

. Concern 
Condolence © 
Confidence 


Congratulation 
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| Conſternation 
Conſolation. 
Conſtancy 
Contempt 
Contentment 
Contrition 
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Courage 
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Diſdain ä 
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Fidelity 18 
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